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Physics, 2 courses a Sica Ditciin’ wirtet tis tial = reture 
als irg. wis take, on return 
Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except those in t Ma ws thos x April. two ys K ctris to their home ina a 
Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in Geology g suturt amburg. Splend i educati = ppor 
tur Ss, esp ali r languages, music, art Joarders 
For pamphlet anette the above courses, and other information. apply to ted ¢ ree. Te reasona References: Dr 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. W. Gill Wy Rev. Harrower, St. Luke’s. Address 
— Miss H. Roxrort, Hotel Empire, Weat 3d St., N. ¥ 
>pD r BY ay 5 VET OF? oP iA f rey 
ARRANGE TO SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
Tara raadua pro- 
AT A posing to s] ta year in Germany with his wife 
s sires to take charge of an additional boy of 
‘ fiftee Vears of age ( liege pr parati mn con 
CHAUTAUQUA BY THE SEA. ab tien ar al 
< i i required Address 
; M..1 Rox 2272, Boston, Mass 
Second Season of the Long Island Chautauqua at P¥INT 0° WOODS, 5; e { s ; 
between Great South Bay pene 1e Ocean. Less than 3 hours from New York City. You car { D. 1. i IN ECON 
attend Summer Schools, Popular Lectures, Concerts, ete., or not, as you choos As vood as i s. & ev. and History deat rea a poalt! nin 
a sea-voyage. For particulars, address Rev. A. E COLTON, Pat N. ¥ exe or university. Five years’ expertence. Studied 
‘ . Rest references Pt covey are of Nation 


SUMMER COURSES JoNPERIENCED TEACHER, Harvard 


Oral Instruction to Young Deaf .n, would take three boys with taste for draw 


AT THF ‘ sie Rapuerana innocrtnreen en rare 


Children sketching. F.W RS. Art Students’ League 











Rs ssa husetts The Sarah Fuller Home S$ santly lat ih , UWE TCA, iy, PAD., will, 
c ad : . West M r r st Mas vas t x g the sun r. tutor a few pupils ata quiet 
SI be | ONO (VO) irs as t purpes f teact <x sé f the Maine mat. College preparatory and more 
Ih: LUlt BREAN EU Sy} @ t : sof as i work Jefferron Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
poncho will be given during Jur nd \ , Pe . ‘ . 2 “ . ; >/> oF . 
ecnERacC aE: the regular instruct oe ata ont : relies x ; . ys . ‘ BROCHER. Lausanne, 
tute ne e alvtie nd ra ( mistrv. } > . . “ Sw {itze ‘ receives a very limited number of 
cy. Physiolog P Physics (lectures at See abate ing gentle whom he prepares for university 
French, German, Mathematics, Mechanical Draw tuit eo ta at fi, ¢ Home life. Best references 
Descriptive Ge metry and Architectur \ ‘ Es Pres t Na h ; 
h des signed primarily to meet eels ‘ ] V4 L4 RADUATE with twelve year 
b aire ady in u e nstitute ese ses ™ rs. W v. Vaux 54 4 s ; y experience in teaching, desires an engagement 
ecial advantages t\ Mrs rt Ste . . . s " ‘ ‘ i m 404, Opera House, Chicago, Ill 
‘ . a SS Sara é Pri t : ° 
TEACHE _ AND CALE STUDENTS s for the Deaf, Bostor ‘ “lori for Admission 
ndlne to nonle for aivanesd s ng - m- epsage md tacamgne TP chem Mix 7 // H. H. Brogas, Ph.D., 855 Main St., Cambridge 
lars giv r detailed information w be . ~ A 


free on appli ition 


H. W. TYLER, Ph. D., Secretary. i 


( WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Cheatnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

$55 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street Washington, D. ©.; 120), South 


Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free 


EVERETT © FISKE & Co. 
MA MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
A ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New YorR. 
HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago —Established 1887, 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions. 
New circulars give full information 

C J. At BERT, Manager. 


HE NEW 


AGENCY 


AMERICAN 
Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing achanrge at an increased salary should address 
C. BL. RuaG Les & Co. (Patace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnatl, O 


‘OLLEGES, SCHOOLS, FAMILIES sup- 
plied Teachers placed Schools conscientiously 
recommended to parents. @Musical De partme nt. 


IRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY, 150 5th 
Se RMERHORN’S TEA CHE RS 
Fstablished 1855 


Agency. Oldest and best — in the U, 
AN AGENCY 


East l4th St., 
vacancies and tells 
you about them 


Ave 


aN ms 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence If it merely hears of 
T ; is something, but if 
it is asked to recom- 

mend a teacher and recom- ~ INN 
mends you, that is more. Ours RECOM MENDS 


C. W. BARDEEN. Syracuse, N. Y 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOOKS. 


A Completi 


Sto k of 


Current Literature. 


Classic, Standard 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE 


Acquirement of all Foreign 
Languages. 


BRENTANOS, 31 Union Square. 


KNABE 


WORKMANSHIP, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
AND DURABILITY. 








TONE, 


TOUCH, 


Baltimore, New York, 
22and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


LIBRARIES 


Supplying Private and Public Libraries with 

Books our SPECIALTY. A List of standard and 

new issues of all publishers mailed on request. 
Lists priced gratis. Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


WHOLESALE BOOKS 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
Heath's Wodern Language Certs 


JUST ISSUED: 
GRANDGENT’S FRENCH LESSONS AND EXER- 
CISES,First Year's Course for Grammar Schools. 
A full year’s course in beginning French for Grammar 
Schools, or for Private Schools which begin the 
study of French with pupils not yet ready for the 
formal study of grammar. 
Flexible clotb, 59 pages, 25 cents, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, LONDON 


K INDE a a 


at Scherme Prgih St. NAY. 


TEACHERS’ 


and 
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“The lnternistion Cyclopedia 


Answers more questions of interest to Americans than any other. 


—A.R. Sporrorp, LL.D., Librarian of Congress. 


ADOPTED 


BY THE 


BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 


for use in the 
Schools of 


NEW YORK 


and 


CHICAGO. 
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Why preferred to others? Because: It is complete. It is late. 

It is not technical. It is not expensive. We will give more reasons 
why it is the best if you will give us your address. 

Sold on Easy Payment Plan if desired. Mention the NATION, 


Specimen pages sent free 
NEW YORK: 5th Ave., cor. 2ist St. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN 9 CHICAGO: 214 Clark St. 
Messrs. Frederick Warne & Company 


Take pleasure in announcing that they have now defiuitely arranged 
to commence the publication of their 


LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY: 


with the issue on May 1 of the 
THE ROYAL NATURAL 


Edited by Professor RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F 


first number of 


HISTORY, 


IRS. 0 GS, Poze S:. 





etc., assisted by the leading scientists of the day. The preface is by 
P. L. Selater, M. ‘¥ Ph.D., F.R.S , Secretary of the Zodlogical Society of London. 


To be publis hed in fortnightly numbers, price 50 cents each, net. Each number will be 
wigs illustrated, and will contain two full-page colored plates. 

An entirely new work on the General Natural History of Animated Nature, thoroughly 
inn of the age; full, accurate, and reliable; generously interspersed with anecdote, and 


conveniently divided and arranged for ready reference. 
portion of the above serial will 


The Royal Natural History be comprised within thirty-six 


fortnightly fifty cent numbers, arranged for binding in sections of three numbers, or quarterly 
volumes of six numbers. 
Interests young and old, and it has never before been presented in such a beautiful 
form, pictorially and typographically. Ask your bookseller to show you the first num- 
ber, or remit us 50 cents and we willsendit you free by mail with a complete illustrated 
prospectus. Subscriptions, payable in advance, will be received by any Bookseller or 
Newsdealer at the idlawing 3 ates: Single numbers, 50 cents each. Six months (12num 
bers), $5 50, or the complete work in 35 fortnightly numbers, as issued, at $15.00 net. 
*,* An Elaborate Illustrated Prospectus will ba forwardel on request, to any person who 
has not responded to our first announcement, such requests being already recorded for prompt 
attention when the prospectus is ready. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.. *° 


Natural 
History 
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GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton ‘St., N.Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED 1858° 


‘HH. H. UPHAM*& CO. Letters oi \inue Cokie Tranatons of momar to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 


also make collections and issue Commer- 


MEMORIAL + TABLETS ° 


Cre li cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
-Tedit. ail parts of the world. 

-IN- BRASS - AND: BRONZE - | Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: | 


‘54° South’ NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Greatest 
Aids in Classical 


Scholarship Ever 
Published. 





The Dictionaries mentioned below, taken as a whole, stand almost without a parallel in 
the history of bookmaking. The publishers have spared neither p ins Nor expense in their pre- 
paration, and they have become the universally accepted standards. They are in tact practically 
without rivals in the important field they re present. 


Greek and Latin Lexicons. 


HARPER’S Latin Dictionary. pp. ‘LIDDELL & SCOTT'S Greek 


XIV + 2030. Royal 8vo, Lexicon. Seventh Edition 

| pp 1800. 4to, sheep, $10.00 
LEWIS’S Latin Dictionary for LIDDELL & SCOT T’S Interme- 

Schools. pp. 1192. Large diate Greek Lexicon. pp 

8vo, sheep, aa eee gio. Small 4to, sheep, 4.00 
LEWIS’S Elementary Latin Dic- LIDDELL & SCOT T's 2 Greek 

tionary. pp. 952. Small Lexicon. Abridged. pp 

4to, half leather, . . + Ree 832. Small gto, haltleather, 1.25 
SMITH’S English-Latin Dictiona- YONGE’S English-Greek Leni- 

ary. pp. 754. _— Svo, con. pp. goo. Roval 8vo, 

she om . . . 4.00 sheep, | 4.50 
AUTENREITH’ S Homeric Dic- THAYER'S Greek-English Lexi- 

tionary. Revised. pp. 303. conot the New Testament 

Hlustrated. Post8vo,cloth, 1.10 746 pages. 4to, sheep, 6.50 

Classical Reference Works. 

ANTHON’S Classical Dictionary. HARPE — dictionary of Classical 

pp. XV1+1452. rs Svo, terature and Antiquities. (4 Pres.) 

—— * “425 STUDENT'S Classical Dictiona- 
ANTHON’S Smith's Dictionary ot Illustrated. pp. 438 

Antiquities. Illustrated. pp 12mo, cloth. | $ 1.25 

. 5 » , S . s} een { E —_ oe . 

x 1124. Royal VO, } Cp, 4.2: STU DENT'S Seemann’s Moytho- 
SMITH’S © sane ul Dictionary. pp ev. Hlustrated. pp. 312 

XV1+1033. Royal 8vo,sheep 3.50 16mo, cloth, 60 

Descriptive Circulars and Special Terms to Tea — io the Paul 


HARPER & BROTHERS. New Vork. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New Issue for 1895—32d Annual Publication. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1895. Edited by J. Scorr Krtrie, Assistant Secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society, with the assistance of I. P. A. Renwick, M.A. 
Revised after Official Returns. 1156 pages. 12mo, $3.00. 


“If there is such a thing as an indispensable book, this is it..\—ondon Daily Chronicle. 


Outlines of Social Theology. Personal Recollections of R. L. Stevenson. 


By the Rev. Wa. De Wirt Hype, D D., President and Professor of Mental and In Stevenson’s Samoa. 
Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By MariE Fraser. 12mo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 80¢ 


‘*Miss Fraser has written precisely the little book that was wanted about 
» tevenson in his Pacific home.”’—London Chronicle. 
By Henry Dyer, C.E.,M.A., D.Sc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, renee Me Factic Bowe te aera 

““To the true Stevensonian this unambitious work will be superlatively 
attractive.”’—London Globe. 


Esthetic Principles. ieee 
By Henry ReTcers MarsHaty, author of ‘Pain, Pleasure, and Esthetics ” The Hero of Lucknow. 


2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
— Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde). 





Recollections of a Military Life By ARCHIBALD Forbes, author of ‘‘Sir Henry Havelock.” (English Men of 
(In the Crimea, in India, and in Afghanistan) By General Sir Jonn ApyE, Action Series.) 12mo, limp cloth, 60 cents; uncut edges, 75 cents. 
G.0.B., R.A. LTlustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3 50. \ ‘*A spirited and sympathetic biography.” 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS LIBRARY. 
Price (in paper), 50 Cents. ISSUED MONTHLY. Yearly Subscription, $5.50. 


NO. 1. READY APRIL 10. MARCELLA. 


By Mre. Humpury Warp, author of ‘The History of David Grieve,” ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ etc. Popular Edition, in paper, 
50 cents. 


*** Marcella’ is a novel not to be lightly passed over; it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written, and easily the greatest written by a woman 
since the pen fell from George Eliot’s hand.”.—The Independent. 


** Marcella’’ will be followed, in monthly order, by the after-named notable novels. Price, uniformly in paper, 50 cents. 


SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to ‘* Saracinesca.’’ By F. Marion | THE NAULAHKA. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Bales- 
Crawford. [J/ay. tier. [ Sune. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. [ ¥w/s. 


WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. New Uniform Edition. 
Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited eens 


by Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many Scholars and Men 
Under the Deodars: 


of Science. 
Vol. IV. FANGED—FER. By Heyry Brapiey, Hon. M.A. (Oxon, | Phantom ’Rickshaw, and Wee Willie Winkie. Author’s Copyright Edition, with 
; New Matter. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


sometime President of the Philological Society. 4to, paper, pp. 128. Price, 


Philological Society's Dictionary—New Part. 





eiieeieaae Soldiers Three: 
ae < Pe Story of the Gadsbys, and In Black and White. Author's Copyright Edition, 
Dictionary of National Biography. with New Matter. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Edited by Stpney Lee. Vol. XLIL O°Duinn-Owen. &vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. 


Twenty-sixth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





A Treatise on Bessel Functions 

AND THEIR APPLICATIONS TO PHYSICS. By ANpREW Gray. M.A., Profes The Light That Failed. 
sor of Physics in the University of North Wales, aud G B. MatHews. M.A... Rewritten and Enlarged. Fifteenth Thousand 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematies in the = ausai® 2 
University College of North Wales. vo, cloth. Price, $4.50, net Life’s Handicap: 


Being Stories of Mine Own People. Twentieth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





On Diseases of the Vermiform Appendix. The Naulahka: 
With a Consideration of the Symptoms and Treatment of the Resulting Forms A Story of West and East By Rupyarp KIpuine and Wotcorr BALEstme. 
of Peritonitis. A Dissertation presented to the University of Oxford for 12mo. cloth, $1 25 
the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, in April, 1804, by Herspert P. Hawkins, * Whatever eles be true of Mr Kipling. it is the first truth about him that 
M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), F.R C.P., late Radcliffe Travelling Fellow of the Uni he has power, real intrinsic power."’—London Academy. 


versity of Oxford 8vo, cloth Price, $2 235. aie aaieiaaiee decile 


Social Evolution. 








The Great Dominion: Studies of Canada. By Bexsamin Kipp, Author's Edition in Popular Form, with the latest Revi- 
By GrorGe R. Parkin, M.A., Hon. LL.D, Univ. New Brunswick. 12mo, cloth sions and new Copyright Preface. 12mo, paper, price 25 cents. In cloth, 
Price, $1.75. also, price $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


Senator HILu’s opposition to the income 
tax was long ago set down, by all not too 
bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food, to the credit of his contract to beat 
the tariff bill at all hazards; and the 
Supreme Court’s decision scarcely wins 
for him that great rank among jurists and 
pure-minded patriots which he is modest- 
ly claiming. Hehas nothing to say about 
the one salient fact relating to his connec 
tion with the decision, namely, that but 
for his intriguing opposition to the nomi- 
nations of Messrs. Hornblower and Peck- 
ham to the Supreme bench, Monday’s 
decision would almost certainly have been 
against the law in foto. When even Jus 
tice Gray, who wrote the last legal-tender 
unlimited 
powers to Congress, was found against 
the income tax, it is safe to say that no 
New York judge would have been for it. 
Hill’s scheming fight against honest New 
York Democrats who had denounced him 
and his political crimes in proper terms 
thus leaves him responsible, more than 
any other man, for the failure of the court 
to overthrow the income tax root and 
branch. 


decision practically ascribing 


Many of the sages of the Republican 
party have now indicated the course they 
will pursue on the tariff and currency 
questions in the next Congress and the 
next Presidential campaign. The net re 
sult of their wisdom seems to be that they 
will do nothing and say nothing to give of 
Ex-Speaker Reed 
gave out an interview on March 16. All he 
would say was, that the next House was 
going to be a body of remarkable 
ability. Would it do anything with the 
tariff? Notathing. Would it touch the 
currency? Dead silence. The interviewer 
should have been more discreet than to 
ask this question of a man who was not 
yet over his terrible experience in the 
House between the fires of the jeering 


fence to a single voter. 


Populists, the nagging Democrats, and the 
amazed sound-money Republicans. Col 
Henderson admitted, the same day, that 
the silver question gave him some un 
easiness, but defied those prophets wh« 
said his party would split on that issue. 
His idea was that keeping still hard enough 
would make irreconcilables get on together 
peacefully. Congressman Grosvenor spoke 
up for McKinley vs. Reed on March 19 
He was for going in headlong for proté 

tion. Having won the election on that 
issue, why drop it when victorious? As t 

silver, let the country rest assured. Cur 
rency difficulties would be settled (way not 


mentioned) by the only party that had wis 


dom and patriotism enough to settle any 





thing. McKinley startled the country fora 
day or two by a report that he was flatly out 
against free silver; but, as was generally 
expected, he denied later that he had said 
anything of the kind. Chairman Manley 
of the national committee went abroad on 
March 22, leaving behind him the exhor 
tation to forget all about the silver ques 
tion and turn in and elect a Republican 
President. All this reduces the Republi 
ean policy to bald opportunism, or, in vul- 
gar phrase, waiting to see how the cat will 
jump. 


Ex-Speakcr and to-be-Speaker Reed is 
not so much disposed as he once was to 
sneer at economy in Government expendi- 
tures. He says, ‘It is sincerely to be 
hoped that any effort made by the next 
Congress to keep down the appropriations 
may have the support of public senti 
popular forbearance."’ But 
how does he propose to keep them down? 


ment and 


By asking the grabbers to please not to 
grab, the jobbers not to job, and the log- 
rollers not to log-roll. He remarks: ‘If each 
portion of this country should be reasonable 
in its demands, the total also would be 
reasonable.’’ That's as clear asa sum in 
simple arithmetic, but who is to determine 
what is reasonable? who is to hit the un 
reasonable snouts arap and make them 
back away from the trough? Mr. Reed 
does not say. Yet nothing can be more 
certain than that the hungry mob in the 
next Congress will trample on their nomi 
nal leaders, just as they did in the last Con 
gress, unless some clear and resolute plan 
to hold them in check can be devised. With 
his great prestige and power as a Speaker, 
Mr. Reed will have a fine opportunity 
to make the next House an economical 
House 


in the organization 


either by changes in the rules or 
by his personal 


, }: 3 ’ 
control, or by extending party discipline 


to the appropriations. In this respect, 
and in directing currency legisiation, he 
} ; a sen ae a ee * 
las DIS politica iar? r aAlnyg i is 
wn hands, and it will be interesting t 
: 

see if he is in him the stuff of a true 
eadt 

An amusing commentary upon the loud 


sounding talk of New England filibusters 
about ‘‘ American interests in Samoa" is 


found in the report just rendered by Mr 


W. L. Chambers, United States land com- 


nissioner to Samoa Mr. Chambers was 
» of thre mmissioners appointed by 
thiscountry, Great Britain, and Germany, 
nder the pr ~ s of the Berlin Treaty 
t ust and settle claims by aliens t 
andin S The total number of claims 
fore ¢ ssioner was 3.942, of 
wt 7 were A rican, and they aggre 
gated 1,091,893 acres, while the islands 
t ? ft teehee res On!v 8 per cent. of 
ail t S Were nfirmed, and tl! vast 
bulk of the acreage claimed by Americans 
was rejected ** because of the n anifestly 


inadequate consideration given for it, and 
because the titles were defective under seve 
ral of the provisi ns of the tre aty * About 
21,000 acres were confirmed to Americans, 
and most of this land belongs to a corpx 

ration composed of San Francisco stock 
holders. Mr. Chambers heard of only 
nineteen bona-fide American subjects in 


the country, exclusive of officials, and 
he does not belheve = there ire thirty 
Americans there all told, including those 
who claim citizenship through natural 
zation. As for Pago Pago Bay, th laims 
of the United States Government were ex 


amined and contirmed, but Mr. Chambers 
reports that they are of littl 


the bay is so small that not more than 


three or four ships can be anchored there 
in case the wind is blowing either into the 
mouth of the harbor or off shore Alto 


gether the revelations made by our land 


commissioner are sufficient to shut up the 
political highwaymen wh are for our 
seizing territory in every part of the 
world— so far as Samoa is) concerned; 
except that nothing makes any impres- 
sion on people in such an intoxicated 
mental condition as Senator Frye's 

The 7 e's rebuke of this Senator 


for his filibuster’s swagyer about Cuba, 


and the Jr: ents denunciation of 
him as a buccaneer, have roused him to 
fresh fury. He will not take a nsult 

from any nation on eart If France or 
Great Britain takes him for a man who 
will meekly submit to an “aggression,” or 
whe would not pour t his ar | i for 


the Monroe Doctrine, they are very much 





mistaken. In fact, he is ready to seize, 
fortify, and hold *‘ against the world” all 
ti slands t} 4 ana would 
rea t to take whatey r opinion, 
was, oT ght be cessary t& r fut re 
‘ rclai supremacy All this s + 
ke the wild mutteri fa an in a 

n nwhichis supposed tobe unknown 
in prohibit Mai Men who have stayed 
t selves t fondly with flagons defy 


“the world’ in this fashion, see horrid 


things about ft t aggressions 

th and as uch *‘ reaching out is 
se ator Frve himself The l I ¥ 
ever, or the hospital, or an early grave 
usually gives their friends surcease of sor- 
row on their account But no little thing 
like that will stop Frye—nothing less than 
the Senate chai inship of the committee 
n foreign affairs, we are convinced, will 
soothe his pa 


nineteen men who 

w constitute the republic of Hawaii 
are actually amusing in their audacity. 
When they declared martial law, they 
expressly stated that ‘* the courts will re 


main in session and conduct ordinary 





business as usual,” except as to the issue 
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of writs of habeas corpus. Yet hundreds 
of citizens were seized without warrant, 
imprisoned without arraignment, and tried 
for suspected treason before a military com- 
mission, being denied the right of trial by 
jury guaranteed by the Hawaiian Consti- 
tution. The situation is closely analogous 
to the famous Milligan case passed upon by 
the Supreme Court. Milligan was con- 
victed of treasonable conspiracies by a 
military commission and sentenced to be 
hanged. But the Supreme Court inter- 
vened, and decided that in a*place where 
actual war did not exist, and where the 
civil courts were open, no man could be 
deprived of life or liberty by a military com- 
mission. That was not ‘‘due process of law.”’ 
Tie Hawaiian nineteen seem to have heard 
of this decision, and so have gone to 
work and passed acts validating all that 
they have done. As executive they over- 
ride the laws and Constitution, and then 
as Legislature the same precious nineteen 
pass acts declaring all they had done to 
have been ‘‘within the constitutional au- 
thority of the President,’’ and that no 
suit for damages or prosecution for mal- 
feasance in office can be brought against 
the Government or any officer thereof. 
This is a little the boldest trick that the 
usurpers have played yet. They admit that 
they have imprisoned and fined citizens 
without due process of law, but scornfully 
remind their victims that they are the legis- 
lative branch, as well as the executive and 
judicial, and that no redress can be had. 
But, of course, no one but a Kahuna, or 
a man whose chastity or liberty-loving 
principles are under grave suspicion, will 
see in such conduct anything but pure de- 
votion to free institutions and religion. 


The Platt faction in the Legislature 
have been taken aback by the discovery 
that Mayor Strong can absolutely veto 
any bill relating to this city which is not 
passed fifteen days before the adjourn- 
ment. The Lexow police-reorganization 
bill is the one most exposed to this danger, 
for although the Legislature can pass 
such a measure over the mayor’s veto, it 
would be very difficult to get the votes to 
pass it, and still more difficult to hold the 
Legislature together for that purpose if the 
usual time for adjournment had arrived. 
Various projects are mooted for getting 
around this provision of the Constitution, 
but fortunately we have courts to inter- 
pret and enforce that instrument. An 
opportunity for the exercise of their 
powers may perhaps be offered in the case 
of a bill relating to the city of Brooklyn 
which was returned ‘.Vot accepted ”’ 
by the mayor of that city, but was 
stamped ‘* Accepted’? by a_ clerk at 
Albany and sent to the Governor,+ who 
thereupon signed it. Inasmuch as this 
bill lacks one of the constitutional require- 
ments for the validity of a law, it must be 
considered waste paper, since otherwise all 
bills relating to cities might be treated in 





the same way, and thus this provision of | 
the Constitution rendered nugatory. 


' United States Senate, is, not military drill, 








Lieut.-Gov. Saxton confirms Mr. De- 
pew’s view that Platt’s hold upon the 
Senate is so strong that there is little 
chance of any of the reform measures for 
this city becoming laws. Thus high Re- 
publican authorities admit that, so far as 
legislation is concerned, Tom Platt is the 
Republican party of the State of New 
York. The 7'ribune, another high authori- 
ty, says that the secret of Platt’s power is 
corruption, that he owns the Republican 
Senators body and soul because he has 
bought them with the money which he re- 
ceives from corporations as the price of 
legislative immunity. This is the Repub- 
lican situation as described by Republi- 
cans. There isno Mugwump malignity in 
the picture. Tom Platt tells the people of 
the State, and especially the people of this 
vity, that they shall have no legislation ex- 
cept what he wishes to give them, and 
that he will give them only such as he is 
paid his price for. He will keep Tammany 
thugs upon our police-justice bench, will 
refuse to allow us to reform our police and 
school departments, and will even refuse 
to take away from the control of Tam- 
many’s boss the legal real-estate sales of 
the city. There is no subterfuge about 
him. He takes his position openly, and 
defies anybody and everybody to make 
him budge from it. 





We are glad to see educators and cler- 
gymen moving against the bill to make 
military drill in the public schools 
compulsory. The Brooklyn Board of Ed- 
ucation passed a resolution against it 
last week, requesting the Brooklyn mem- 
bers of the Assembly to oppose its passage. 
In defence of the bill it is urged that the 
physical benefits to be derived from regu- 
lar military drill would be valuable. But 
physical training of various kinds is now 
voluntarily provided in most of the schools, 
and there is no more reason for prescrib- 
ing the particular form than there is for 
compelling arithmetic to be taught in a 
certain way. Moreover, the bill is manda- 
tory and would entail a great expense— 
much greater, certainly, if it were to be 
carried out thoroughly and generally, than 
the $100,000 named in it. But the gravest 
objection is that the bill springs from the 
same senseless and brutal war-spirit that 
is making wreck of so many _ public 
reputations, and continually threaten- 
ing to embroil us with other nations. 
What its promoters really have in mind is, 
not physical exercise, not parades and 
displays, but the spreading in childish 
minds of the idea that fighting is the 
noblest occupation of man, that we are all 
the while exposed to insults and aggres- 
sions, and must be ready to whip all crea- 
tion on call. Now, the boys have too 
much of this idea already. It is in their 
minds that the furibund patriotism of 
Lodge and Frye finds most admiration—in 
fact, so far as we have observed, its 
only admiration. What they need, to- 
gether with their fellow-juveniles in the 








but instruction in good manners, in the 
arts and love of peace, and in ambition to 
make the country decent and habitable 
instead of feared. We are confident that 
the humane and educated sentiment of 
the State needs only to be appealed to in 
order to show that it is solidly and strong- 
ly against compulsory military drill in 
the schools. 


The report of the legislative committee 
which investigated the Brooklyn strike is 
cf more value than such a report is apt to 
be. It presents a clear summary of the 
causes that led up to the strike, fixes the 
responsibility for the practical paralysis 
of government that followed, and ex- 
presses sound views on the question of arbi- 
tration. Mayor Schieren is rightly held 
blamable for ‘‘ weakness and want of 


energy’’ during the early days of the’ 


strike, and is declared to have ‘‘shown a 
most marked lack of fitness and capacity 
for the office.’ The committee say that the 
situation became serious only ‘‘when the 
disorderly elements realized the nerveless- 
ness and want of energy of the municipal 
government,’’ and they express the opinion 
that with an able, firm; and thoroughly 
energetic municipal administration there 
would never have been any necessity of 
calling upon the militia. This is the con- 
clusion that was reached upon the news- 
paper reports by all competent judges at 
the time, and the comprehensive review 
of proceedings here given leaves no doubt 
upon the point. We do not recall an 
instance in this country where a city gov- 
ernment so shamefully and inexcusably 
failed in the discharge of its first duty to 
keep the peace. The radical error in all 
the dealings of local authorities with 
strikes lies in the habit of waiting for 
the mob to get bold before acting. 





In discussing remedies to prevent the 
recurrence of such strikes, the committee 
makes short work of the compulsory 
arbitration plan, ‘‘ because it can con- 
ceive of no really effective way in which 
the employees can be subjected to the 
decrees of the board of arbitration in the 
Same manner in which the company can, 
without a wholly unjustifiable assault 
upon the principle of individual! liberty to 
contract.’’ It is recommended that the 
existing board of arbitration be requir- 
ed, whether invited or not by either 
party, to investigate all strikes and re- 
port its conclusions as to which party 
is at fault; the theory being that this 
course will enlighten public opinion and 
thus do some good, As for the ten- 
hour law, doubt is expressed whether it 
is constitutional, or whether any such law 
can be passed that will obviate the neces- 
sity for an agreement on the subject be- 
tween employers and employed. The 
most important feature of the report is a 
recommendation that the employees of 
corporations exercising public franchises 
should be made “ quasi-public servants,” 
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and as such be guaranteed the right of 
notice and hearing before discharge, while 
on the other hand required to give 
proper notice before abandoning such 
service. To carry out this idea, the com- 
mittee has drafted an act providing that 
all employees on railways must be licensed, 
that such licensed employees must give 
fifteen days’ notice of an intention to 
leave, and that any employee violating 
this or other conditions shall forfeit his 
license, which would prevent a motor 
man who thus lost his license in Brooklyn 
from again getting a place in that ca 
pacity anywhere in the State. As to this 
and all other plans, however, the commit- 
tee sensibly say in conclusion that they 
‘*do not believe that there is any radical 
legislative remedy,” and that ‘ the only 
ultimate cure must come naturally from 
better relations and a greater feeling of 
sympathy between employers and em 
ployed.” 





The Voorhees investigating committee 
is besought from all parts of New Jersey 
to come and show up local rottenness. 
All the big cities are morally sure that 
they have been robbed, several of the 
counties are certain that their officials 
have not got suddenly rich on air, while 
State contracts for printing, the summer 
encampments of the militia, the doings of 
the World’s Fair commissioners, and the 
deposit of State money in favored banks 
are all alleged to be over-ripe for inves- 
tigation. This cry of the misgoverned 
is not peculiar to New Jersey. Legisla- 
tive investigation is coming to be looked 
upon more and more as the great defence 
of taxpayers against municipal robbery. 
The slight beginnings of such an inquiry 
in Philadelphia showed what might have 
been laid bare in that city if the bosses 
had not taken fright and broken the whole 
thing off short. In some Ohio counties tax- 
payers’ leagues have been formed to guard 
against oppression and fraud at the hands 
of county ofhcers. Some large investors 
holding Western real estate have decided 
to contest all municipal and county taxes 
levied on their property, on the ground 
that fraud attaches to most of them, and 
that it is a saving of money to fight them 
in the courts. The part that legislative 
inquests have come to play in the affairs 
of this city and State indicates the part 
they might play in many cities and States. 
In fact, if the framework of government 
were now to be framed ¢/e novo, to fit ac 
tual needs and demands, a permanent in 
vestigating committee, with full powers, 
ready to go on call to any part of the 
State, would be a most popular institu 
tion. 





Gov. Holcomb of Nebraska, in an excel- 
lent message, week before last. vetoed 
the bill providing for the payment of 
a bounty from the State treasury on sugar 
manufactured from beets. He withheld 
his approval on the ground that the act 
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was “in the nature of class legislation and 
of doubtful eonstitutionality,’’ and point 
ed out that through it the rights of prop 
erty of the many who do not raise beets 
were invaded, and their means taken to 
advance the welfare of those who are 
engaged in this business. The Governor 
went to the executive office from the Su 
preme bench, and he showed clearly that 
the great weight of judicial authority was 
against the constitutionality of the mea- 
sure. On grounds of the public welfare he 
opposed the proposition as inaugurating a 
policy which would inevitably cause other 
industries to ** knock at the door of each 
recurring Legislature, praying for the 
stimulus of a bounty to be taken from 
the pockets of the people,’’ and he de 
clared that such bounties could as rea 
sonably be asked for irrigated land, al 
falfa fields, manufacturing plants, and 
numerous other enterprises as for the rais- 
ing of a single agricultural product. Un 
fortunately, the Governor’s message was 
addressed to legislators who were not open 
to conviction, and the bill was passed 
again over his objections by more than the 
requisite three-fifths vote. 





Civil-service reform makes progress not 
merely by such a great victory In an elec 
tion as was won in Chicago on Tuesday 
week, but also by the steady acceptance of 
its principles as they apply to a host of im 
portant offices under the federal Gover 
ment all over the country. For example, 
a new postmaster has just been appointed 
in Cincinnati. Under the spoils. systet 
as it prevailed fifteen years ago, su a 
change would have involved a ‘te 
sweep’? among the scores of employees, 
and the substitution of a Democrat 
for every Republican. But under t! 
civil-service law the new incumbent finds 
that he can make appointments to only 
four places, all the rest being subject 
to competitive examination: and he says 
that he is ‘glad of it.’ 
business community. As for the spoils 


So is the w! 


men, they are fast losing their interest i 
changes among heads of offices, when al 
most every subordinate position comes 
under the merit system. In this way 
public sentiment in one city after another 


is coming to accept civil-service reform as 


the natural and proper thing 

English politics is at that stage of t! 
game when tt finest } ts of play 
count the st, and it looks as if the ( 
servatives were doing their f shar f 
the | lering. Their relations to t 
Liberal-Unionists are strained a tt 
the breaking-point over the speakershiy 
questi and parti rly r candidates 
for tw Vacant seats 1 the H Ss 
Mr. Courtney might ive t chose 
Speaker f his \ party c eagues W 
have supported hi The Government 

fered h the nominati but Mr 
Chamberlain, who is now about as stiff a 





and forced the separate nomination of a 
Tory, Sir Matthew Ridley. Then there 
is the byeelection for Warwick and 
Leamington, a Liberal-Union seat, not 

withstanding which the Tories persist 
in running a candidate, in violation, so 
it is asserted, of the compact of 1886 
Mr. Balfour has tried to stop this, but 
the hot-headed young Tories will not lis 
ten to him, and say they are going to 
win every seat they can, Liberal-Unionist 
or not. If this spirit of triangular fighting 
should be carried into the next general 
election, the Conservatives would be dis! 

ed. So they will be, even more surely, if 
Balfour succeeds in committing his party 
to bimetallism. His Mansion House speech 
on Wednesday week will have to be repu 
diated by the Tories, or else he will have 


to be repudiated. Sir Willi Harcourt 





is entirely ready to see the Philistines de 
ivered into his hands on that question, 


and a campaign for the gold standard, a 
Radical budget, Welsh disestablishment, 
and [rish home rule could have only one 


result in Great Britau 


There ha loubtedly | a litt r 
amity in the relat sof France and Cie 
many of lat Kaiser Willia s telegran 
f sy ithv at t t f Car t's as 
sassinat was W Vel 1 Fra t, 
is was his pard ft French officers 
rht sus sly y the frontier 
Artist t rae has | resumed ft 
acerta xtent: tl Kr h painters ex 
hibited t M ’ vear and w 
ext Dit t B { 2: YN i and VW iv 
nd SS T \ tr phs it 
Paris ny s TV e 8 ive 
id t t y f ‘ ~ ny }™ ple 
to asK What 1 reas t - 1 why 
(yer \ ikr ght not t yrood 
neight s ee sia’ t ~ bject 
na t nt i st si ta OUSLY 
t tw t s the s é 
ana t V/ } I \K 
st affairs of tt kind, these gathere 
views of professors and publicists abound 
g al expressions of benevolence, but 
show their entire futility and radical di 
vergence as § : details are touched 
ipor Thus, Prof. Dahn of Breslau says 
there Is 1 reason In the world why Ger 
pany should not be on good terms with 
Franece.only the French must get over their 
foolish notions of ‘‘revanche.’’ That has 


been the trouble all along. After Waterloo 
fs 6 Waar ‘ for Waterloo,’’ and 
after Sadowa it was revenge for Sadowa, 


and after Sedar it was revenge for Sedan. 


If the French | only learn to pardon 
he G ans for having beaten them, all 

} w Not at all, says M. 
Spronek: the French have no ill feeling 


against the Germans. This talk of an 
nextinguishable race hatred is all non 
sense; only, we cannot stand, no self 
respecting people can stand, the violent 


annexation of a portion of our territory. 
There you are! Each country is willing 

y, but there 
is really no living with the other. 


and anxious to be neighbor! 
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THE INCOME-TAX DECISION, 
THERE are several curious things about 
the income-tax decision. One is that, in 
the general opinion of the bar and the 
public, several decisions of the court had 
already settled that an income tax was 
not a direct tax but an excise, and 
by implication that Congress could, un- 
der the Constitution, call a tax anything 
it pleased, and that, therefore, the ap- 
portionment and uniformity restrictions 
of the Constitution had no particular 
value. So strongly was this opinion held 
that Mr. Carter did not think it ne 
cessary to say much about the law in 
his argument, but relied mainly on the 
sociological value of the tax, and the 
danger of interfering with the taxing pre 
rogatives of Congress. Moreover, the 
public mind was deeply impressed with 
the idea that the court would on ge 
neral grounds of policy never disapprove 
of any tax that Congress thought fit 
to enact, and that it rested with Con- 
gress to observe the constitutional li 
mitations on its own powers. It now 
appears, however, that, in the opinion 
of six out of eight judges, the taxation 
of rents or income from land has, as 
a direct tax, not apportioned accord 
ing to population, always been uncon- 
stitutional, and, more than this, that ‘‘in 
no previous decision of this court has this 
question been adjudicated to the contrary 
of this decision.’”? So that the “stare 
decisis’? bugbear goes at one fell swoop. 

But now comes another anomaly. Of 
these six judges, two, Justices Shiras and 
Brown, held that a tax on rent or income 
of land was a direct tax, and therefore 
unconstitutional, but that a tax on in 
come derived from any other source—la- 
bor, gains in trade, or interest on 
money invested in personalty—-was not a 
direct tax, and as to these refused to find 
the law unconstitutional. As the court 
was equally divided on this matter,no opi- 
nion was written about it. But this is 
really a great misfortune, for there is no- 
thing the public needs more than an 
account and explanation of this very 
distinction. If these gentlemen had 
said that Congress could make its own 
nomenclature for administrative purpo 
ses, and make a tax direct or indirect 
under the Constitution by merely giving 
it a name, our mouths would be closed. 
But they do not take this position. They 
say, as regards the rent of land, that it 
is the duty of the court to examine the 
nature of the income, and to see whether 
Congress has rightly named it or not, for 
purposes of taxation, and they found that 
Congress has here erred in its nomencla- 
ture. It would, therefore, be most inte- 
resting to hear from them why a tax ona 
salary, or on the interest on railroad bonds, 
or on money lent, is not a direct tax; what 
it is which enables Congress to follow up 
five-thousand-dollar 
salary and levy on him, while letting the 


the man with a 


ten-thousand-dollar land-income man go 
free. The silence of the court on this point 
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may be technically proper, but it is, from 
a political point of view, damaging to the 
judges. Judges Brown and Shiras ought, 
for their own sakes, to seek some extra- 
judicial mode of letting light in on this 
mystery. It is causing much comment 
and much dissatisfaction and calling forth 
many uncomplimentary observations. The 
man who undertakes to show that a tax 
on income from any source is not a direct 
tax, has a very serious task before him, 
and cannot begin too soon. 

The history of this tax, from its first ap- 
pearance in Congress down to this mo- 
ment, isone more very striking illustration 
of the folly of thinking or talking of taxa- 
tion as a “science.”’ The history of taxa- 
tion from the earliest ages has been the 
history of the attempts of one class to 
make other classes pay the expenses, 
or an undue share of the expenses, of 
the Government. Aristocrats have aiways 
been trying to shift the taxes on to the 
people, and the people on to the aristo- 
crats; the landed interest on to the com- 
mercial and the commercial on to the 
landed. There has not been a single 
instance of the coming together of a 
community to contrive a scheme of 
perfect fairness and equality for every- 
body. Every fiscal system the world 
has ever seen has been always in a 
state of convulsion through the efforts 
of some class of persons to prevent 
these taxes from being oppressive, or to 
make them unduly light. And no gov- 
ernment has ever yet formally surrender- 
ed the claim of right to use taxation as a 
means of promoting or discouraging cer- 
tain occupations, habits, tastes, and _ ten- 
dencies, 

These notorious facts make our discus- 
sions of ‘‘ scientific taxation ’’ not exactly 
ludicrous, but extremely academic. Man- 
kind is not ready, or half ready, for scien- 
tific taxation. Taxation in any particu- 
lar case has to be judged by reference 
to the nature of the Government, the 
political habits of the people, and the rela- 
tion of the different classes of which the 
community is composed to each other. No 
one can say whether any particular tax is 
good or bad till he knows who is to pay it 
and how it is to be collected. It may be 
said, u priori, that there is no civilized 
community less fit to-day for a direct in- 
come tax than the United States. It is 
a beautiful, scientific, Smithian tax, 
in vacuo. What it is in the very gross 
and palpable miiieu in which we live, 
may be seen in the history of the tax 
which the Supreme Court passed on on 
Monday. It was concocted without no- 
tice by the highest legislature in the 
country, not so much to raise money as 
to punish certain people for being sav- 
ing and successful and for holding odi- 
ous views on currency. In the eager- 
ness of its promoters to get it ready for 
purposes of persecution it was so loose- 
ly and hastily drawn as to be unwork- 
able. When its constitutionality came 
to be eximined by the Supreme {Court, 
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seven judges said one part of it was un- 
constitutional; six judges said another 
was unconstitutional; and they all divid- 
ed evenly about the rest of it. So that if 
we said it had ended in national disgrace, 
we should not be far wrong. 


CORPORATE METHODS. 


THE references in the London Heonomist 
to the depreciation in the prices of securi- 
ties owned in Great Britain, in which 
American bonds and shares are put in the 
same table with South American issues, 
leads naturally to a phase of the general 
subject that has had more than its due 
share of attention in England. We refer 
to the lack of confidence in our railway 
securities which the leading foreign finan- 
cial periodicals are fond of attributing to 
fraud and mismanagement in the conduct 
of our railway companies. 

It would be proper to challenge this oft- 
repeated statement of these London week- 
lies and ask how many railway bonds 
have been returned to us from this cause 
only. Foreign financial papers are often 
led astray in matters American. We 
know, for illustration, that all of them ad- 
vised against the purchase of the recent 
issue of United States ‘ coin’’ bonds. 
Searcely a London paper spoke a favor 
able word; and yet the English investors, 
with an instinct more true than the fine- 
spun reasoning of their would-be advisers, 
subscribed for the amount of these coin 
bonds many times over, while the same 
bonds have since continued to advance 
in price in London. It seems difficult at 
times for the English financial writer to 
judge of financial and commercial matters 
in the United States. 

We are far from wishing to say that 
fraud or dishonesty has not in some in- 
stances disgraced American corporate 
management, nor have we condoned such 
instances when made public. Yet two 
things may in fairness be said: first, that 
the majority of our corporations are well 
and honestly managed, according to the 
best judgment of the officers and direc- 
tors, whose fault may be too great op- 
timism as to business results; and, se- 
cond, that what has been called mis- 
management may in many cases be 
traced to the influence of our present 
critics, the Englishmen themselves. We 
need not go far to find illustrations. The 
present controversy in London over the 
affairs of the Grand Trunk Railway fur- 
nishes an example. That company has 
never been under American influence; its 
directors live in London and its officers 
have been wholly English; and yet the ac- 
countant reports that the Grand Trunk has 
systematically concealed its losses and 
overstated its income by carrying the 
deficits of its auxiliary roads as ** loans”’ 
in its balance sheets—a trick supposed to 
be peculiarly American. It is also now 
shown that the Canadian Pacific, too, has 
in the past not stated its earnings cor- 
rectly. 
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Even where no direct charge of un 
fairness need be made, it has in our 
history often happened that a particular 
transaction under condemnation arose as 
a result of a policy formed abroad. The af- 
fairs of the Louisville and Nashville road 
have for years provided examples. At 

found _ itself 
obliged to sell its bonds at very low prices 
in order to meet a pressing need for 
money—crises which were forced upon the 
company by the demands of English hold 
ers of the shares that the accounting 
should be construed so as to. take 
from operating expenses or from branch 
line losses every dollar which could by 
any stretch of interpretation be called a 
charge to capital. In this way dividends 
were alleged to have been earned and the 
money borrowed, until the lack of ready 
cash and the declining credit forced such 
sacrifices as we have just mentioned. The 
Louisville and Nashville is now, under 
American advice, charging all small im- 


times this company has 


provements to current expenses, and is 
deducting some long-standing fictitious 
branch-line assets from surplus revenue; 
a policy begun not a moment too soon. 
If this company had gone on as_ before, 
and if, as a consequence, the shares had 
in time become worthless, whose would the 
fault have been ? Very likely we should 
have heard a great deai of talk about 
‘*the lack of confidence in 
methods’? which such a disaster would 
have called from the London financial 
editors. The Atchison disclosures are 
fresh in the public mind, and public in 
dignation is still directed against those 
who were immediately guilty. But, going 
back of these, who might claim to have 
inherited a policy from their predecessors, 
shall we say that the blame should lie al 
together on American shoulders? 


American 


The wishes of those who have furnish 
ed a good part of the capital to build 
American railways have always had an 
influence, sometimes a preponderating in 
fluence, American management. 
The general demand of these foreign 
investors has always been for the pay 
ment of all possible returns, no matter 
what the future consequences might be. 


upon 


An income or preference bond, whose 
dividends are admittedly contingent upon 
success, will be drawn (as in the Reading 
case) so as to allow no earnings to be used 
for any other purpose, no matter how ne 
An example of this spirit is the 
remarks made by a shareholder at the Ca 
nadian Pacific meeting in Montreal last 
week, 


cessary. 


This gentleman moved that the 
operating expenses be reduced to 50 per 
cent. of the gross earnings, that all high 
officials be retained without salary, and 
that no stipend higher than 
$1,000 per year be paid to anybody. This 


S500 or 


same shareholder further suggested that 
half the stock be changed into 4 per cent. 
debenture shares which should then re 
ceive a dividend. Shareholders are not 
often as foolish in their remarks as this 
one, but those who are familiar with cor- 





The 


poration affairs know that a dividend, no 
matter 
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how obtained or at what cost to 
the future, is too often the only object 
aimed at; and that this is particularly true 
of foreign shareholders. If, under the 
stress engendered by such a_ policy, the 
directors should cause statements to be 
put out showing a fictitious prosperity, in 
order that the payment of dividends should 
appear to have been justified, we may, 
without pardoning their offence, say that 
the facts of the case furnish the explana- 
tion of their conduct. Of course, no 
officer or director 
should allow himself to be put in such a 
false position, but the blame for the after 
results of such a policy should be divided 
with the foreign 


American railway 


or domestic share or 
bondholder who insists upon the payment 
of interest or dividends in the face of eom- 
mercial facts. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT, 
THe bill to disestablish the Anglican 
Church in Wales passed its second read 
ing last week in the House of Commons 
than the 
This was a foregone 
So is it that the bill will be 
incontinently 


by something more normal 
Liberal majority. 
conclusion. 
thrown out by the Lords. 
More than one Conservative, when hard 
pressed in the debate, fell back triun 
phantly upon “those in another cham- 
ber,’ who would see to it that the sacred 
cause, etc.,no matter what the Commons 
might irreverently undertake. This new 
argument « fortiori—this taunting ery, 
“Well, you can't have it anyhow ’’—did 
not, however, serve to chill debate, which 
was warm and able on both sides. Though 
it is certain that the bill cannot become 
a law in this Parliament, its discussion 
brought out many characteristics of both 





religious and political life in Great Britain, 
and was far from being a mere beating of 
the air. 

The argument for disestablishment was 
set forth by Mr. Asquith in a speech 
which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who fol 
lowed him, was frank enough to eall ‘an 
intellectual treat of no mean order."' He 
began by showing that establishment in 
the strict sense of the term had been 
When 


.and when a dissenter 


abandoned long ago in England. 
heresy was a crime 
was exposed to every kind of civil and 
political disability, then there was an es 
tablished church; but the momer 
nation refused longer to support that kind 


of establishment, that 


noment it became 


t+ question only of expediency how n uch 


recognition should be iven the chr } 


=* s 

law of the land Now, here were the 
Welsh, by the test of segregati and 
inguag i traditior as separate a 
nationality as tt Irish, demanding 
that what d been done for the Irish 
in 1869 should ne for them in 
189. That a great majority of the Welsh 
asked for this as an act of justice, there 

be no doubt: thirtv-one out of their 
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thirty-four members of the House were 
there to speak to that point. The question 
was whether the law should continue to 
force three-quarters of the population of 
Wales to support an establishment to 
which they were hostile. It would be bet 
ter for them, it would be better for the 
church, Mr. Asquith maintained, to grant 
their request. 

The precedent of Irish disestablishment 
is a hard one for the Conservatives to get 
over. For the Irish bill even Lord Salis 
bury voted in 1869. 
tions made by the bishops then have dis 
tinctly failed of fulfilment 
not relapsed into heathenism, nor has the 


The gloomy predic 
Ireland has 


Anglican Church in Ireland vanished. On 
the contrary, it is stronger and richer than 
f the most 


debate was 


before disestablishment. One 
effective retorts in the whole 
the citation of the opinion of the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, Plunket, 
against his own brother. The latter, ina 


Lord 
speech of old-fashioned and moving Irish 
eloquence, opposed the bill, but found it 
hard to explain why a measure which his 
brother, both as Bishop of Meath and 
Archbishop of Dublin i 

admirably for both people and church in 


lin, said had worked 


Ireland, might not be expected to do the 


same in Wales. Lord Plunket aftirmed 


that it wasa peculiarly fortunate thing 


for religion that the church was not put 


in the position any longer of | 


iarrving Irish 

tenants for tithes at the same time the 

landlords were harrying them for rents 
The Conservative argument against the 


bill is made up of sentiment, of history, 


— 
“4 
- 
3 


and of what we must eall cant 


sentimental attachment to the Establish 





ed Chureh no one can blame the 

Their fears that the next ve will 
be against the estal ent in Eng 
land itself are not without justification 


But the “entering wedge" argumentought 
never to overbear considerations of pre 
sent justice and political expediency. In 
history the Conservatives are mighty. The 
Welsh church is a national church, ante 
dating the Reformation, and preserving an 
ntinuity But if 
you say that the nation can do what it will 
h, it instantly be 


in Conservative hands, a private 


unbroken historical e 


with a national chur 
comes, 
corporation. As one of the Liberal speakers 
humorously complained, when you talked 
of disestablishment, you were attacking a 
national church, but when you talked of 
disendowing, you were attacking private 
property. The canting argument was that 
venerable one, brought out again by Sir 
Edward Clarke amid the laughter of the 
House, 


Welshman the “right” to 


hat the establishment gave every 
partake in the 
services of the church, and the 
rightly 
Christian re 
When one is able to point to 
many parishes where service is held only 


privi 


lege of ‘fairly and claiming 
the consolations of the 


ligion.” 


once a month, and where the audience is 
made up of the clerk, the sexton, the 
gamekeeper, and the servants of the 


at the same time that diseenting 


equire 
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churches in the same place are full to the 
doors—the attachment of the Welsh to 
this precious “ right”’ guessed, 
They would surrender it without a strug- 
gle, and take their chances as to the con- 
solations of religion. 

Mr. Asquith’s appeal to the independ- 
ence and dignity of the church itself was 
finely conceived. How intolerable was it 
for a spiritual organization to be tied 
hand and foot in matters both of ritual 
and doctrine by the interpretations of 
secular courts! In this sentiment he was 
certainly at one with the choicer spirits 
in the church itself, as they have 
seen, during the past half-century, the 
subtle and delicate things of ecclesiastical 
teaching and practice profanely han- 
dled by lawyers. How Dean Church 
groaned over this state of things, his late- 
ly published correspondence shows. As 
for political influence, vastly more might 
be wielded by the church if disestablish 
ed. One of the speakers gave a Radical 
definition of the union of church and 
state. It was the system under which we 
kick the parsons; if the union was broken 
up, the parsons might kick us. But it is 
vain to expect disestablishment as yet. 
The accredited spokesmen of the church 
will prove again their title to the love 
of the people by voting against the Welsh 
bill, just as they voted against the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the slave-trade, against 
the reform of the penal code, the reform 
of Parliament, Catholic emancipation, the 
civil liberty of dissenters, 
every other measure which 
political and moral progress 
century. 


can be 


and almost 
marks the 
of the 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
Various calls have of late made themselves 
heard, in the Nation and elsewhere, for a lite 
rary review—asortof North American Review 
regenerate. Less public attention has been 
given to an equally distinct and perbaps more 
pressing need—that of a review devoted to 
pure history. Nobody knows precisely what 
‘*pure history” is: it appears to be the history 
that one is most interested in, in contradis- 
tinction to the history in which some other per- 
son is interested. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
there is no vehicle which conveys articles on 
history, as distinguished from economics, so- 
ciology, and political science. The transac- 
tions of learned societies are principally con- 
fined to their own members; the two economic 
journals and three reviews of political science 
offer a bare foothold to historical articles di- 
rectly bearing upon their sciences. The il- 
lustrated magazines and the existing reviews 
subordinate history to other interests. 

To be sure, there is always the English His- 
torical Review, which one would as soon think 
of criticising as of criticising London Bridge: 
solid, substantial, useful, and mortal heavy— 
but the only thing of the kind in the English 
language. It, however, has not much relation 
with this country, its historians or history. If 
it be true, as Mr. Bryce is reported to have 
said, that in the United States is to be found 
the most active historical centre in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, that centre needs a mouth- 
piece. 
Inasmuch as the proposed historical review is 


Such an agency has uow been provided. 
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intended to be national in itscharacter, and has 
already the support of a large number of rep- 
resentative men in all parts of the Union and 
in Canada, it seems suitable to set forth the 
plans that have just been formed. 

The idea of such a review has Jain in many 
minds; and a few weeks ago the historical 
departments of two universities, Cornell and 
Harvard, conceived at the same time and in- 
dependently the plan of suggesting codpera- 
tion to others interested in history. The two 
tentative schemes were merged in a call signed 
by men representing six universities to meet 
in New York and discuss the question. Of the 
fifty persons addressed only two answered dis- 
couragingly, and a conference of twenty-six 
persons met on Saturday, April 6, in a room 
which the Reform Club kindly placed at their 
disposal. Most of the seaboard universities 
were represented, from Dartmouth to Pennsy]- 
vania; though only one delegate appeared 
from a Western university, letters were re- 
ceived from many institutions as far west and 
south as Texas and California, explaining that 
distance, and not lack of interest, prevented at- 
tendance. If there be other matters on which 
Yale and Harvard disagree, they fraternize 
on things intellectual; the Cornell lion and 
the Princeton lamb harmonize on _ history. 
Plainly the brotherhood of the colleges is 
advancing. Their connection with the li- 
terary work of history also grows strong- 
er. Bancroft, Prescott, Hildreth, Parkman, 
Henry Adams, and Rhodes wrote their his- 
tories without direct connection with the col- 
Tuttle, McMaster, Winsor, and Von 
Holst have written in the midst of college 
work. Both classes were, however, represent- 
ed in the conference. Five eminent historical 
scholars not connected with colleges were 
present, and others gave in their adhesion by 
letter. 

The first troublesome question which the 
conference faced under the energetic chair- 
mapship of Prof. Sloane was the financing of a 
review. The absolutely essential expenses of 
printing even a quarterly are considerable. 
No such periodical can flourish without the 
supervision of an able man, well paid for what- 
ever time he finds it necessary to spend upon 
the review; to attract the best writers, pay- 
ment must be assured for reviews and for some 
at least of the articles; and the cost of business 
management is to be reckoned in. To meet 
these necessary expenses various plans were 
suggested; it was felt that to insure the proper 
conduct of the Review, whatever publisher 
undertook it would reasonably expect a gua- 
rantee during the early years of the enterprise, 
and the conference therefore voted to raise two 
thousand dollars a year for a term of three 
years as a guarantee fund. Such pledges were 
at once made in behalf of the historical friends 
of several universities as to make it reasonably 
certain that the necessary sum will be speedily 
subscribed. 

The question of management was also diffi- 
cult. Itis of first importance to invest the 
Review with a national character; on the other 
hand, it is essential to have a compact man- 
agement, and to hold one person responsible 
for the details. The plan adopted includes 
both these advantages. The conference voted 
to create a board of advisory editors, to be re- 
sponsible to the guarantors: that board to. ar- 
range for publication and to select a manag- 
ing editor. The persons chosen for the pre- 
liminary term of one year were Profs. George 
B. Adams of Yale, McMaster of Pennsylvania, 
Sloane of Princeton, Morse Stephens of Cor- 
nell, and Hart of Harvard. A Western mem- 
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ber isto be added. The choice of the manag- 
ing editor has not yet been made, but it is ex- 
pected speedily to pitch upon an active young 
map, well versed in history and experienced 
in book-making. 

Out of several names suggested for the new 
quarterly, that of the American Historical 
Review was selected. It is understood that the 
new review will include contributions on any 
interesting field of history, and that it wil 
recognize articles on contemporaneous events 
and institutions as historical, if written from 
the historical standpoint. In addition to 
the leading articles, hitherto unpublished 
documents will appear, both American and 
foreign. Especial attention will be given to 
reviews prepared by experts, both signed and 
unsigned, and to notes of current news about 
historians and their works and the historical 
activities of the universities. 

That the Review will have the aid of able 
contributors is certain from the promises of 
support already received ; that the guarantee 
fund wil! speedily be established is likewise 
probable; but final success must depend on the 
character of the work done, and the interest 
of the public in supporting a general historical 
periodical. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY AT OXFORD. 
UnpoustEpty the study of medieval and 
modern ‘history ‘‘flourishes,’’ in a sense,at Ox- 
ford. During the last quarter of a century 
there has grown up a large ‘‘ Honour School’’ 
(or Department) of Modern History (includ- 
ing therein mediawval); there are a score or 
more of hard-working history tutors who di- 
rect the studies of the ‘‘history men’’ in the 
several colleges and Jecture to all comers; and 
every year more than a hundred men take 
their bachelor’s degree ‘‘in history,’’ com- 
monly after two years’ study in this particular 
tield. And the School has gained not only in 
numbers, but also in academic respect. It 
undoubtedly still attracts a good many men 
who believe, with some reason, that it is easier 
to get a fourth-class in history than the pass 
degree; its numbers are swollen by the crowd 
of men who are practically coerced by their 
colleges into reading for ‘‘an honor deyree,”’ 
when probably it would do them more good 
to read for a pass. But it also appeals to an 
increasingly large number of really able men, 
especially among those who look forward to a 
political career; and it is not uncommon for 
men who have already distinguished them- 
selves in some other department to seek addi- 
tional honors in this, A first-class in history 
still ranks hardly so high in university opi- 
nion as a first in ‘‘ Litera Humaniores’’—a de- 
partment which combines classics and philo- 
sophy and ancient history in a manner theo- 
retically un atisfactory, but practically pro- 
ductive of some good results. But it certaiv- 
ly stands as high as a first in any other 
‘‘school.’’ It is, in fact, generally understood 
to imply not only ability, but also the acqui- 
sition of a solid body of definite knowledge. 
The credit for this result is certainly due in 
part to the excellent tutors who have given 
themselves without stint to the work of in- 
struction and organization. But that other 
causes have contributed may be readily seen 
from a comparison with Cambridge. The 
Cambridge History School, it is generally al- 
lowed, is by no means in so prosperous & con- 
dition, The chief explanation must be found 


in the fortunate dominance in Oxford of the 
influence of Dr. Stubbs, working in harmony 
with certain tendencies already strongly de- 
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veloped in the University. Dr. Stubbs had, 
indeed, no aptitude for teaching large classes; 
his work was rather to provide the material 
upon which teachers might work. In 1870 ap- 
peared his volume of ‘Select Charters and 
Other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History’; in 1872 the School of Modern Histo- 
ry began its independent existence, apart from 
Law; in 1874 appeared the first volume of Dr. 
Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional History.’ 
the School of Litera Humaniores, or ‘‘Greats,*’ 
as it is expressively called—in which most of 
the history tutors had received their training 
—the work of students had long centred in the 
exact and even verbal mastery of prescribed 
classical texts. There was an unconscious de- 
sire for something of the same sort in the new 
historical teaching; and with one accord the 
tutors fell upon the ‘ Select Charters.’ 
since, while English constitutional history 
has constituted the most important portion of 
the work of the School, the backbone of the 
constitutional history has been the ‘Select 
Charters’—though it comes no later than the 
reign of Edward I. The interleaved and un 
derlined ‘Charters’ found a congenial place 
by the side of the interleaved and underlined 
‘Ethies.’ The fears which had been 
tained lest the briiliant ‘‘essay’’ should give 
its tone to the School now slumber; 
history became as exact a study as old-fash- 
ioned classical scholarship could demand ; and 
Oxford was ‘The 
velopment of the School has continued to be 
marked by like In foreign 
history ‘‘-pecial subjects’’ are set before the 
ambitious students to choose among, 
and in each there are prescribed texts; even 
in political] 
authors. 
Far be it from us to condemn the exact 
study of original documents: it is,indeed, the 
beginning of wisdom. BKefure we let a student 
talk at large about the significance of Magna 
Carta, we may very properly ask him to show 
that he has read it; and, as it chances, the 
grammatical 


Now, in 


Ever 


enter- 


could 


content. subsequent de- 


characteristics. 
more 


philosophy there are prescribed 


sense of its clauses is a matter 
which it deal easier to be 
sure than about their practical effect. But it 
is a pity when the study of a certain set of 
documents, however carefully selected, is held 
to dispense the student from further inquiry. 
And this has unquestionably been the case at 
Oxford. Anxious to get good ‘‘classes’’ for 
their men for the sake of their college, know- 
ing that an intelligent consideration of the 
prescribed texts will suffice for that purpose, 
and fearing that there may not be tiine for 
anything else, tutors have, as a rule, refrained 
from suggesting anything else. And, accord- 
ingly, every year students obtain the highest 
honors Oxford has to give who have never so 


about is a good 


nuch as seen the outsides of Domesday, or the 
Hundred Rolls, or the Statutes of the Realm, 
or Madox, or Rymer, or Dugdale, or Ducange. 
But to understand the present position of 
historical studies in Oxford one other impor- 
tant factor must be noticed, and that is the 
tutorial system. During the last thirty or for 
ty years the tutorial system—itself the 
come of reform and academic earnestness 
has become an engine of extraordinary power 
and velocity. With higher requiremen s for 
the examinations, with acuter rivalry among 
the colleges for distinction examina- 
tions, there has been a constant tendeney for 
the tutor to rf 
science in the practical needs 
master. And, of course, to such a teacher a 
neatly rounded body of doctrine, respectab! 
for the authorities it relied on, was a great 
convenience. 
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umes of Dr. Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional History’ 
—in spite of the uncertain sound they gave on 


some matters of importance 


was rapidly col- 


lected a comparatively simple set of facts and 


formule. 


To piece them out for mre recent 


centuries, recourse was had to the material so 


easily accessible in Hallam and Erskine May; 


and the editice was complete. 


We have been insensibly led into these ob 


servations by turning over the pages of 
Medley’s new ‘Manual of Engli 
tional 


these 


the present Oxford style 


History,’ 
columns. It 


tory, both in its merits and 


] } 
sn 


Cor 


of approachin 


Mr. 
istitu- 


already briefly noticed in 
is an excellent specimen of 


g his- 


in its weaknesses. 


It is stuffed full of facts well chosen and ar- 
ranged; it is severely business-like—no rhe- 
toric here! And he who, driven by the thirst 
for a ‘‘tirst,’’ ‘‘gets it up,’*’ will have laid an 
excellent foundation. On the other band, it 
approaches so nearly to being the Dictionary 


of Ir 


traced chronologically 


would have no inkling of 
of the 
period. 
understand an institution without 


stitutions 


institutional 


each 


For, while it is 


taken 


separately and 


which the author longs 


the 
machinery at 
true that 


we Cau 


actual working 


RLY one 





knowing its 


earlier and later history, it is equally true that 


we cannot understand it without knowing its 


relation to contemporary conditions. Still, 
the weaknesses of the volume are almost 1 

deemed by the quite new interest which is 
shown in recent historical work outside tu- 
torial lines. On several fundamental points 
Mr. Medley docs what would hardly have beer 
dreamed of a few years ago—givesa fair stat 


ment of opposing arguments, an 


judicial balance. It is signiticant that almost 
ail the names of living scholars cited by bi 
belong to men outside the tutor circ 
Perhaps a period is approaching of Re 
struction. Hitherto, however, the office « 
Oxford has been to hand on ‘*the posit of 
faith’’; and we are not altogether t 


fear 


that even 4 


tory may prove pliable to t 
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tioned to a degree that they do not appear to have 
been a quarter of a century Who could 
have the 
agitation under Rright and Cobden, that protec- 
tion fifty years thence 
respects more 


ayo. 
believed, in fervor of the free-trade 
would fetter commerce 
in some tirmly than ever—espe 
cially in the free 

free trade? 


colonies of the mother of 


We are compelled to the sad con 


clusion that it was self-interest and not prin- 


ciple that carried free trade —for since then in 
British 


principles appear sufficient to withstand the 


communities no abstract economic 


force of supposed self-interest. I know of 


searcely anything more discouraging on this 
ustrative 


points must be 


side of ate years—anything more ill 


of the truth that life upon all 


a perpetual contest, that humanity can never 


hope to rest on its oars and glide down the 


stream of time in happy unison regarding any 


great principle—than the establishment within 


he lust few months of the B 


a powerful organization, numbering among 


its vice-presidents and upon its executive 
council seores of members of Parliament 
many of them most able and clear-sighted 
There is, however, no warrant for our taking 
a& pessimistic view of human affairs. Men and 
women were, upon the whole, never freer ard 
happier. But, being freer and happier, they 
are not generally progressing on tl lines an 








ticipated by ardent reformers. If there is 
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ction here may bave s ething t o with 
t resent depression and apparent hopeless 
ss b’arties hav een sO nearly inced, 
( y suc reforms have been carried as the 
( servatives did not vehemently oppose. Mz 
our's or Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances 
pon any subject affect more its ultimate a 
eptance oF rejection than anything that can 
said by Sir William Harcourt or Mr. Mor 
\ The Conservatives exercise their influ- 
€ principally t gh the Lords; but public 
< has not shown ar isposition effect- 
vely to deal with the constitutional powers of 
Lords. ‘The ultimate effect of Liberal 
ensures pass for (rreat Britain generally 
appears to be to turn the beneficiaries into 
( seTvatives the recent County Council 
f ons are a remarkable illustration of this 
er \ 
Mr. Parnell’s fall and the subsequent divi- 
s sj e Irish ranks have had a depressing 
ect We ss Mr. Gladstone's strength and 
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Liberal leaders have set the pace rather by their 
more cautious than by their advanced and en- 
ergetic adherents. ‘The increase of the electo- 
rate, the congested condition of Parliamenta- 
ry business, the power o! the ‘‘interests,’’ the 


= x aia 


labor question, have further tended to induce 
a f-eling of helplessness and lassitude. Under 
a restricted franchise it appeared possible to 
reach the electors regarding any great ques- 
tion, concerning uny great wrong. The task 
of rousing public opinion is now almost her- 
culean. Formerly it was sufficient to wip a 
few great centres. Now the electors must be 
followed into every hamlet and every local 
gathering—with the possibility that, after all 
is said, some local interest, some local whim, 
may prove more powerful in influencing votes 
than the principles ex pounded. 
‘The defective constitution of Parliament for 
the despatch of business before long 
make itself apparent to all: six hundred and 
seventy men, every one of them withthe power 
of having his finger in every other’s pie; 
three principal nations, aggregating thirty- 
eight millions, with different histories, differ- 
ent customs, different religions, different laws, 
generally legislated for by separate acts; the 
representatives of two lounging in the lobbies, 
smoking-rooms, libraries, and at the bars 
while the affairs of the third are being dis- 
cussed, and then voting according to 
knowledge, but in answer to party exigencies, 
persona! friendships, or political and religious 
prejudices; a Parliament respensible for the 
life, liberty, and happiness of three hundred 
millions of the human race in India. ‘*We are 
all members for India,’’ complacently declares 
the secretary for that continent, in answer to 


finest best 


must 


not 


an appeal that there should be some influen- 
tial native representative on the Indian Coun- 
cil; yet when the affairs of India come up for 
discussion, these, her members, clear out and 
leave decisions on the most vital questions 
mainly to officials and ex-officials. There is 
an entire absence of proportion in the time 
and attention given to affairs. Parliament is 
becoming more and more paralyzed. The in- 
dividual member is increasingly helpless. All 
this has a deadening and depressing effect on 
the public mind and conscience. Parliament 
may be in some respects ahead of other legis- 
lative assemblies in the world, but that is no 
reason for the neglect of reform where reform 
is necessary. 

The ‘‘interests’? are more powerful than 
ever—more upon the alert and better organiz- 
ed. We must recognize that with most men 
the chance of material loss or gain to them or 
their class or their descendants is a stronger 
impetus to political action than principle. 
Modern economic conditions have largely in- 
creased the profits derived from breweries and 
distilleries; the conversion of 80 many of 
them into limited-liability companies has ex- 
tended the number of those sharing their pro- 
fits. The prospect of disestablishment in Wales 
and Scotland brings the enemy very near the 
door of those interested in the maintenance 
of the vastly more important English estab- 
lishment. The liquor interest and the Church 
are more than ever inclined to range them- 
selves against the party of reform. 

But if the selfishness of the classes tends to 
clog the wheels of progress and breed discou- 
ragement, no less so does the selfishness of the 
interests among the masses. It cannot be 
doubted that the withdrawal from the field of 
many able and once hopeful friends of pro- 
gress after the next dissolution will be due to 
the difficulty of accepting principles now so 
largely in the ascendant regarding labor. 


Trade interests are, with too many, taking 
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the place of considerations as to general inte- 


rests. As I lately talked with one of the most 
enlightened and by disposition hopeful mem- 
bers from the north of England upon this sub- 
ject, he deplored the decadence in publie feel- 
ing. ‘‘Intelligent artisans of the be-t type, 
who used to be stanch supporters of Liberal- 
ism in the aggregate, are more and more shut- 
ting themselves off into the narrowness of 
trade and sectional *? This was, in 
truth, to have bee expected. Keformers had 
no warrant for the belief that when the mass- 
es learned to read they would not at tirst pre- 
fer the sporting papers and /‘vlice News to the 
publications of the Society for the Ditfusion 
of Useful Knowledge; that when they came 
into their heritage of power and influence they 
would be less likely than their superiors in 
education and retinement to use their position 
for their own immediate gain. 

These considerations must not discourage us. 
They are, however, arguments against little- 
ness in politics, against Gelusive expectations 
that anything great can be accomplished ex- 
cept through steady work, to which no part 
of the mind or conscience should be sacrific- 
ed; except through the people at large really 
being worthy of, really desiring, those changes 
desired for them. If the individual becomes 
of less and less account in the progress of the 
race, the occasions become fewer and fewer 
upon which there are calls to dash ourselves 
individually against the bars of circumstance. 
We are each bound to do our part—there are 
fewer and fewer oceasions for complete sacri- 
fice. 

The fate and fortunes of Ireland partake in 
the general apparent stagnation. ‘There are 
splits and differences where once appeared an 
unbroken phalanx. The force of individual, 
trade, and class interests is apparent there as 
The country is improving every- 


affairs. 


well as here. 
where under recent and expected land reform. 
I cannot recollect the trading classes in Dub 
lin ever being more generaily prosperous, there 
being fewer unoccupied residences in the sub- 
urbs. The opinions of those are unchanged 
who, through the past twenty-five years, have 
taken a prominent jart in the struggle for 
home rule. Some are growing old; others are 
being broken down. As yet young Ireland is 
not showing much disposition to throw itself 
into the contest. It appears more interested 
in amusement. All depends and should de- 
pend upon the Irish people at large. If they 
have not the vigor to compel efficient cohe- 
sion, to fill gaps in the ranks, to keep up sup- 
plies, no amount of eagerness and devotion 
on the part of a few can carry the movement 
to success. The British Liberals have redeem- 
ed their pledges. The British people are 
showing much the same apathy regarding the 
Irish as on other questions of gencral impor- 
tance. It remains with the Irish people at home 
and abroad to dispel this apathy. The modern 
study of sociology tranquillizes if it cools. 
Causes and leaders are what their supporters 
make them. Di & 


Correspondence. 


TRUST THE PEOPLE. 
To tur Eprror or Tur Nation: 

Sir: Until lately Chicago has been rather a 
doleful place for any man who believed in de- 
cent municipal government. The spoils system 
has flourished in a truly wonderful way from 
a time whereof the memory of man runneth 


not to the contrary, and it had become second 
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nature to the average Chicagoan, on learning 
that a person had been appointed toa place in 
the city administration, not to inquire what 
his qualifications were, judged from ordinary 
business standpoints, but to wonder what pri- 
mary the appointee had manipulated and for 
whom. A position like that of oil inspector, 
for instance, had always been determined, not 
by the applicant’s knowledge of such sublu- 
nary matters as chemistry,ete., but by his ‘‘in- 
flooence.’’ Knowledge of political, not mo- 
lecular, pull got the job. We had been brought 
up to believe that any man not a jabbering 
idiot could fill the position of sealer of weights 
and measures well enough; positions in the 
Health Department did not imply knowledge 
of medicine to any preéminent extent, and 
subordinate positions in the Law Department 
could be tilled by any useful quasi-shyster who 
could be kept out of sight enough not to 
‘*hoodoo’’ his party. A sidewalk inspector 
ought, of course, to be able to see a hole in 
the ground, and a building inspector should, 
all things being equal, be able to see a dif- 
ference between a brick and a landsaw; but it 
was no use in practical politics to put too fine 
a point on that sort of thing. With the help 
of the army and an occasional hanging jury, 
we managed to ‘‘grub’’ along. 

The public had so patiently tolerated these 
abominations of misgovernment and incompe- 
tency that it seemed to be a fair inference 
that the public was satisfied. Of course, can- 
didates of both parties made the usual profuse 
ante-election promises of a clean business ad- 
ministration, based on merit appointment 
alone—‘ ‘catering to the better element,’’ with 
the familiar post-election results. Adminis- 
trations came and went, but the spoils system 
went on, seemingly for ever, until a few days 
ago, when the question was squarely submit- 
ted to the voters whether they wished munici- 
pal civil-service reform and decent govein- 
ment or not. The answer was overwhelming- 
ly, ‘‘Yes.’’ Fortunately the question was not 
complicated with ‘‘patriotism’’; neither party 
undertook to twist the British lion’s tail, and 
the American flag was not waved. To one 
familiar with American polities,such an omis- 
sion seemed a little strange, but, so far as I 
am aware, it is strictly true. It was probably 
an oversight, however. Truly God moves in 
a mnysterious way. 

Reformers in Chicago had preached for 
many years to unwilling ears the advantages 
of civil-service reform, and some had become 
disheartened; but it is a satisfaction to an 
honest believer in democracy to feel that, after 
all, it is safe to trust to the good sense of the 
average American voter, when the issue is 
squarely brought before him. Ideas percolate 
slowly through his brain, but they do perco- 
late. A simple but unfamiliar idea, when 
properly presented and reintore;d by experi- 
ence, requires about five years for a perma- 
nent lodgment in the popular mind; an idea 
like the tariff, when complicated by side is- 
sues like self-conceit (in the form of spurious 
patriotism) or fear (like the pauper-labor or 
the spurious-document dodge), requires about 
twice that time. Still, Lincoln was probably 
right in his reputed saying that it is impossi- 
ble to fool all the people all the time. 

| a 


CuicaGco, April 4, 1895. 





THE COLUMBUS ELECTION. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your editorial note of April 4, com- 
menting on the spring elections in Ohio, you 
say: ‘‘Monday’s elections indicated the reac- 
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tion against the A. P. A. movement which was 


sure to occur. Columbus has been the chief 
seat of the propaganda in Ohio, and the Re 
publicans this week paid the penalty of en- 
couraging the craze.” 

hardly correct Along 
other cities, Columbus has felt the effects of 
the moral upheaval in New York, and has had 


this winter a Taxpayers’ 


This with many 


Is 


League and a Good 


Government Club—both active, and of course 
non-partisan. At the primary elections, neither 
party nominated a candidate for that 
to the the 


natural result was an independent candidate, 


mayor 
was acceptable reformers, and 
a tried and trusty city official, who was fully 
pledged to the 
He succeeded in getting enough votes 
to 
It was 


and definitely all desirable 
things 
to defeat the Republican candidaté, and 
elect, not himself, but—the Democrat 
a hotly contested campaign, on account of the 
nearly absolute power which the mayor will 
possess, and the bitterness naturally developed 
but the A. P. A 
ment played a very insignificant part, for this 


time at least. 


by a triangular fight ; move 


JOSIAH RENICK SMITH 


COLUMBUS, O.,, Tso 


April 6 


IN THE GUIANA 


FOREST 
To THE Eptror OF THE NATION 
Sir: I 


concluding part of your notice 


the 
‘In the 
of February 21 
As I did not write a book of travels, it 


amused at 
of 


was rather reading 
my 
Guiana Forest’ in the Nation 
Was not 
necessary to state ‘*‘ when the author's wander- 


ings took place,” 


von what particular rivers 


and creeks he had *‘ journeyed.’ The sub- 
title states that the book contains 
Nature,” 


and 


‘Studies of 
and I have yet to learn that maps 
needed to eluci 
Then, again, y 
‘* the book must be re 


dates are absolutely 


date such ‘* Studies.” ur re 


viewer states that 





ibution 
be a 
It is 


as a poem rather than as a sober conti 


to natural history Possibly it may 


poem, but I hope it is something more 


the result of twenty-five vears’ observation of 


nature in (Guiana, not of a few weeks’ or 
months’ scampering over the ground. As one 
who has studied nature in England before 


coming to the tropics, | may attirm that the 


South American forest is a revelation. 


am too enthusiastic and a dreamer, put 
down as the result of environment 
Yours truly, J 


GEORGETOWN, BRITISH @ 


March 


1, 1S, 


gives piace ani 
the 


lacked those very elements of definiteness 


1 date. 
book noticed 


[The above letter 
Our complaint was that 
which are usually found in sober 
to 


especially 


every sé 


contribution natural history,’’ and 


characterize Darwin's 


Ep. NATION 


which 
‘Journal of a Voyage.’ 


POOR P 


To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION 

Sir: Is it not time, and may it not present 
ly be too late, to protest against 
paper which is now made for almost every us 
[t is not simply that our books and per ils 
are printed on paper which tears at as 
strain, and turns brown un a slig X} 
sure to the sun, but you can hardly put up a 
bundle in ordinary wrapping-pap sha 
crack and tear under vour hand Alr 
librarians are warning us that tl <3 
this generation will not st 
of the next century because of the w i- 
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ness of the paper, and only by careful handling 
can we get through our weekliesand monthlies 
without them When 
among paper makers or among pu'lishers is 
sues in such results, is it not an intolerable nui 
fully yours, H. 1D. ¢ 


tearing competition 


sance ’—Respec 


EaAsTrort, Me 


A GRAMMAR-DICTIONARY 
To 


SIR 


THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Graglia’s Italian Dictionary 
ly used fifty years ago, contains. all the 
tials of Italian grammar, the book 
a small quarto 
ISS4, but there 


It is possible to read all 


My own copy Was publishe 
in Paris in are later editions 
the Classi ba) 
it would be an admirabk 


other 


, and 


it alone 
if dictionaries of lanwuayes 
templation.— Yours very truly, 

CAROLIN} 


WASHINGTON, April 4, 1S” 
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And Mr. James F. Rhodes de- 
serves to have his first initial supplied in the 


overcome). 


line which designates his important work on 
the Republic in the second balf of the present 
century. 

The forty second volume of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ (Macmillan) ends with 
Owen, leaving perhaps a few names under the 
letter O to be carried over to the next volume. 
It is remarkably rich in names connected with 
this country, and two of the most interesting 
articles in the whole volume are those by Les- 
lie Stephen on Laurence Oliphant and Robert 
Owen, the philanthropist. The Welsh social- 
ist is summed up by Mr. Stephen as ‘‘one of 
those intolerable bores wbo are the salt of the 
earth.” Further: ‘‘ His son says that he was 
so like Brougham in person that he might have 
been taken for him; but, with a vanity as 
great as Brougham’s, he had what Brougham 
unfortunately wanted—the power of making 
even his vanity subsidiary to his principles.” 
The sketch of Robert Dale Owen is brief, and 
from another hand; it unjustly charges upon 
his legislation securing independent rights of 
property to married women a share in produc- 
ing ‘‘the reprehensible laxity of Indiana legis- 
lation on divorce.” Oglethorpe, the founder 
of Georgia; John Oldham, a New England 
worthy; Andrew Oliver, the Tory Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, with Thomas Oli- 
ver, who built ‘‘ Elmwood,” the future home 
of Lowell; and the Fenian John Boyle O’ Reil- 
ly. are other American personages of distine- 
tion. The naturalist Richard Owen is treated 
rigidly, with small allowances for his narrow- 
nesses, 

Under the sounding title ‘The Building of a 
Nation’ (New York: The Henry T. Thomas 
Co.), Mr. Henry Gannett presents a miscella- 
neous collection of maps, diagrams, figures, 
and comparisons, bearing upon our political, 
financial, and industrial history. Those who 
have occasion to use a compend of this kind 
will probably prefer to take their statistics 
plain, as they find them in such manuals as 
the ‘ Tribune Almanac,’ rather than in the 
menstruum here provided; especially as Mr. 
Gannett’s figures are now nearly five years be- 
hind the times, being for the most part de. 
rived from the discredited census of 1890. We 


quote with surprise the author's judgment 
upon our pension payments, of which he says; 
‘* Regarded purely as an investinent, without 
considering its sentimental aspect, this money 
has been wisely spent.” 

From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. we have 
‘Hull-House Maps and Papers,’ by residents of 
a social settlement of that name in Chicago. 
Taking Mr. Booth’s great work upon the poor 
of London as a standard, we are unable to at- 
tach any scientific value to this crude mass of 
materials, In spite of the benevolent motives 
impelling the authors of these papers, we fear 
that they may be doing more harm by per- 
suading the poor among whom they labor that 
they are the victims of social oppression than 
they can do good by their lectures and clubs. 
The settlement appears to have been active in 
procuring the passage of the law in restraint 
of the right to labor, recently declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Illinois courts, and to be 
thoroughly imbued with the sentiment that in 
questions of wages no bread is better than 
half a loaf. 
prevent by law the overworking of children, 


While it may be necessary to 


it is certainly unjust to deprive them of their 
means of support without supplying some re- 
source in its place. To charge those who ae 
cept lower wages ‘‘in order to buy comforts 
for an invalid child, or to add to the earnings 





s 
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of an aged tather,” with ‘‘crime” against 
their fellow-workers, indicates rather inade- 
quate preparation on the part of the social 
guide. 

From Brentano’s comes a useful and curious 
little publication, ‘Nos Artistes: Portraits et 
Biographes’ (Paris: Librairie de l Annuaire 
Universel). A page is allotted in alphabetical 
sequence to each actor or singer in theatre, 
opera, or concert, a portrait vignette being fol- 
lowed by a brief history of his or her career. 
The higher stage comes first, and then the 
cafés-concerts, circuses, and divers other shows. 
Less than a dozen biographies are grouped 
without portraits, but some forty of the pro- 
fession declined to furnish the necessary par 
ticulars concerning themselves and be included 
in the gallery. At the end are some convenient 
lists of officers of the Dramatic Mutual Relief 
Association and the Playwrights’ Association, 
of the danseuses of the National Academy of 
Music, the associates of the Comédie-Fran- 
gaise, the wearers of the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, ete., ete. New Yorkers 
will here meet Calvé, Melba, Eames, Van 
Zandt, the Reszkés, Nilsson, Sibyl Sanderson, 
the Coquelins, Réjane, etc. The American 
singers and actresses are not a few. The wo- 
men in general boldly give the year and often 
the exact date of their birth, but some are si- 
lent as to that and as to their origin. One be- 
gins abruptly by telling of her début at the 
café.concert. Mme. Crosnier (1820), Mme. Lau- 
rent (1825), Mme. Brohan (1833) are among the 
veterans of the stage, active or retired. The 
address of each personage is given, and com- 
monly the name of the photographer of the 
portrait reproduced. 

Speaking of the elder Coquelin, who has just 
been sued by the Comédie-Francaise, from 
which he has retired, he was allowed his share 
of the fonds sociaux which the Comédie chal- 
lenged his title to, for breach of contract. But 
his right to act at pleasure elsewhere in his re- 
tirement was denied by the court, which relied 
on “Varticle 85 du décret de Moscou,” which 
forbids every ‘‘soci¢taire retraité,” under a 
penalty, to play in any Paris theatre without 
the permission of the minister of fine arts. 
This was not abrogated by the decree of 1864. 

The Citizen, published monthly in Philadel- 
phia by the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, has now reached 
its second number. It is significantly in line 
with the large nuwber and variety of journals 
lately sprung into existence for the sake of 
promoting ‘‘good government,’’ as well as 
with the socialistic aspiration and movement 
of the day, while yet keeping its eye mainly on 
the diffusion of culture among the masses. As 
such it is entitled tu every one’s sympathy, 
and tosupport according to one’s faith in the 
efficacy of the machinery or the attainability 
of the end in view. 

A recent visit to the mountain republic of 
Andorra is described in the Scottish Geographi- 
cal Magazine for March. The travellers were 
obliged to ride from Ax, the terminus of the 
French railway, mule-paths being still the only 
means of communication between the six pa- 
rishes of which it is composed and the outside 
world. The people, with few exceptions, are 
poor, and, though cultivating carefully all the 
available arable land, live mainly on the pro- 
duce of their flocks and herds. Wealth, how- 
ever, is apparently within their grasp, for the 


republic is ‘‘rich in iron and lead.” They re- 
fuse to have these natural resources developed 
for fear that it would lead to absorption by 
France. They prefer their independence with 
poverty to riches and subjection. Commander 
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Keane, in an account of the lower Zambesi, 
emphasizes the importance to Great Britain of 
this waterway, in connection with the lakes, 
into the heart of Africa. 

An encouraging account of the progress and 
prospects of the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate is given by the commissioner, Mr. 
H. H. Jobnston, in the March Geographical 
Journal, The disordered condition of the 
country in 1891 is briefly described, together 
with the manner in which the raiding tribes 
were subdued and the slave trade suppressed. 
Among the results of peace are the building of 
roads for wheeled traflic, a regular postal ser- 
vice between the different settlements, and the 
construction of a telegraph line. Courts of 
justice have been established, and the once 
hostile Yadés are being turned into excellent 
policemen. The natives, freed from the fear 
of the slave-hunters, travel hundreds of miles 
in order to work in the plantations or to settle 
in the neighborhood of the stations. In one 
district their number has increased from one 
thousand to ten thousand since 1801. The cul- 
tivation of wheat, sugar-cane, and tobacco has 
been successfully introduced, and there are 
now over five million coffee-trees in the Shire 
Highlands, the greater part being derived 
from a plant sent from Edinburgh about six- 
teen yearsago. The trade of the country has 
risen from $100,000 to more than half a mil- 
lion. Mr. H. Yule Oldbam’s lucid statement 
in the Journal of his theory of a_ pre 
Columban discovery of America by the Por- 
tuguese in 1447, based on a map of Andrea 
Bianco, is not convincing, and the almost 
unanimous verdict of the experts is ‘‘ Not 
proven.” Capt. H. Bower gives an interesting 
account of his adventurous trip to Chinese 
Turkistan, in the course of which he was 
shown an underground city made by tunnel- 
ling the high banks ofariver. Init were found 
‘*some sheets of birch bark covered with writ- 
ing ina Sanskritic character, and held together 
by two boards.” These, fortunately, he bought, 
as they are believed to be among ‘‘ the most 
ancient Asiatic manuscripts in existence.” 
What their subject is he neglects to mention. 

Games are, we presume, still employed as a 
memoriter exercise in history, literature, and 
language, and that they are still manufactured 
is shown by ‘‘The Table Game” of Héléne J. 
Roth, designed ‘* to familiarize pupils with the 
names of everything that is placed on the 
[French] dining-room table,” and by F. 8. Zol- 
ler’s ‘‘Das Deutsche Litteratur - Spiel”—both 
published by W. R. Jenkins. 


—The second number of the Sun, the new 
Japanese magazine, comes from Tokyo, with 
twelve pages in English and over two hundred 
in Japanese, with an abundance of woodcut 
and half-tone illustrations and a rich freight 
of timely and able articles. Prof. Tsubouchi 
furnishes a thoughtful paper, marked by great 
erudition, upon the influence of the war upon 
literature. He shows that the outbursts of 
literary activity and the great books which 
usually follow a great war are indirect and 
collateral, rather than direct and immediate, 
results of vast military activity. In discuss- 
ing the great commercial war of Asia, Prof. 
lida warns his countrymen against the dan- 
gers which beset them on the conclusion of 
peace. It has been easy enough, he argues, to 
beat China at arms; but it will not be at all 
easy to excel the Chinese in trade, for the 
Chinaman is naturally and by long practice a 
thorough business map, while the Japanese are 
not, being mere tyros. After the war fever is 
over, there is danger that China will com- 
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pletely conquer Japan commercially. Prof. 
Kumé, whose paper is a literary gem, discusses 
the relations between the caste system and 
ideal manhood. In Old Japan there were two 
general classes, kun-shi, or scholars, and sho 

jin, men of low degree, These terms are, how 

ever, only relative. It is because the Japanese 
bave already partially broken the old caste 
system, throwing open nearly all social, educa- 
tional, and political facilities and privileges, 
without regard to class, that Japan has beaten 
China in the war. He therefore urges that 
the relics of caste be allowed to fall into obli 

vion, that ideal manhood be cultivated, and 
that every soul, high and low, do something to 
make himself worthy of the name of man. 
His paper is not only a plea for democracy, 
but a pretty clear proof of how society is mov- 
ing in ‘* Everlasting Great Japan.” 


—In the interesting paper on literary men 
of the Meiji era (1868-1895 +), we have a list of 
the names of 54 novel-writers, 75 poets in the 
Japanese, and 104 in the Chinese style, 61 es- 
sayists, and 23 newspaper feui/letonistes, 
whose works have won the greatest popu- 
larity. In the list of native authors who com- 
pose in the new or European style of poetry, 
we have 21 names, among whom we recognize 
several graduates of Cornell and other Ame 
rican universities. One lady writer, Mrs. 
Miyagi, writes what we might call an impres- 
sionist story of Japanese life, using a new 
kind of vernacular that bothers the ortho- 
dox native of Nippon as much as Couperus 
and his innovating confréres in Holland vex 
their fellow-Dutchmen. The names of eight 
Japanese who write habitually in English (the 
English portion of the magazine being fur 
nished by them, and, we must say, in excel- 
lent form) are also given. In the list of popu- 
lar books written during 1894 we find that al- 
most all of the two or three*score concern 
themselves with the fact or fiction of the war 
now in progress. Connected with the short 
paper, in English, on the study of political 
economy in Japan, we have a list of associa- 
tions, publications, prevailing economic views, 
and a table of writers of the last and the pre- 
sent century, with their books snd opinions 
classified, which gives an excellent bird's-eye 
view of the problem of economic thought in 
Japan. Other Japanese articles treat of bio 
graphy, history, geography, fiction, fine arts, 
religion, politics, and divers other matters. 
Should the ability displayed in these two num. 
bers of the Sun be maintained, Japan bids fair 
to be one of the literary rivals in the world’s 
republic of letters. Hakubunkwan, Tokyo, is 
the publisher. 


—‘George Washingtov, Day by Day’ (New 
York: Cycle Publishing Co.) has been compiled 
by Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston with the 
good intention of making the man better 
known. The method is that used in preparing 
a ‘‘ literary calendar.” For each day of the 
year three or four extracts from Washington's 
letters or diaries, or some experience dated or 
happening on that day, are given; and between 
each group of extracts is quoted some opinion 
of the man’s life and character, taken from es- 
sayists and orators. The whole makes a quar 
to volume of more than 200 pages, and a few 
prints add an attractive feature. The matter, 
however, is often of the most trivial character, 
and the combination so haphazard as to give 
no sequence or suggestion of connection. Open- 
ing the book at February 25, we find the fol 
lowing entries: 1779, an extract from Thacher’s 
‘Military Journal’ descriptive of Washington; 


1790, Washington’s removal to a house 
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Broadway; 1795, nomination of Habersham to 
be Postmaster-General. This is neither biogra- 
phy nor history; and the reader will obtain a 
very confused idea of the man and of his 
thoughts or actions. Want of care is very ap 
parent throughout. John Davison, an Indian 
trader, is made the ‘*‘ Half-King of the Min- 
goes.” There was a half-king, but he was of 
the Senecas, and was called Thanacrishon. 
We do not recognize the Marquis de la Lu 
zerne, or one Murilles, mentioned more than 
ounce. General ‘* Heorth” is a bad typographi- 
cal error, and ‘* Secretary James Madison,” re- 
called in 1796 from France, is a slipof a graver 
character. In refusing Howe's letter addressed 
to ‘“*G. Washington, Esq,” the General is 
made to say: ‘‘This letter is for a planter 
in Virginia”—a remark unsupported by any 
authority. Compared with Baker's ‘ Itinera 
ry,’ Miss Johnston's work leaves everything to 
be desired. 


-The second volume of the ‘Life and Cor 
respondence of Rufus King’ | Putnams) bears 
out the good impression made by the first. 
It is rich in new material, and the selection of 
letters shows care and discrimination. ‘The 
abundance of matter is seen in the fact that 
ouly tive years, 1794 to 1790, of King’s career are 
covered in the 600 pages of this volume. The 
subjects treated are of high interest. ‘he trou- 
bles of Jay s treaty and the expulsion of Blount 
from the Senate for treasonable intentions are 
of local value. As minister to Great Britain, 
King was called upon to deal with many ques- 
tions: prizes taken by French and English; 
the ‘‘extraordinary facility in condemning 
such captures exercised by the courts of both 
countries; problems of international law, such 
as whether fourpenny nails or osnaburgs 
were contraband of war; the impressment of 
seamen; the release of Lafayette and progress 
of Napoleon; and tinally the rise of a black re- 
public in Hayti and the schemes of Miranda, 
with a possibility of South American repub- 
lics, and important effects to be exerted on the 
slave interests of the South and the commer- 
cial interests of the North. At all points hing 
displayed tact and knowledge; and his treat- 
ment of questions which might lead to war is 
a model to be studied by the Jingo of to-day. 
The reader is impressed by the good unier- 
standing and cordial! relations existing bet ween 
the American minister and Lord Grenville—re- 
lations due in great part,as King frankly admit- 
ted, to Jay’s conduct of his mission. Nothing 
could be in stronger contrast with the unfortu- 
nate X. Y. Z. affair going on at this very time 


in France, and which King describes. 


—We wish we might have only praise for 
this work,but the hope of making it even bet- 


ter than it is leads to the noting of some 








faults. The reading of names shows careless- 
ness. H ] is correctly printed on p. 
200, but i ley’? on p. 249 and ‘*Hems- 
ey’’ on Duverne de Praisle (287 is 
giveo and in the original despatch 
it was as‘ ** that be is said to have be- 
trayed the Royalists in France. ‘*Fadet 

is a very unusual form,and is probably inte 

ed for f@deral—in common us **Lefayette’ 


is plainly an error. Instead of repeating letters 
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readings an? important omissions. Greene 
in Lodge is printed ‘‘Gunn’’ in King, and a 
similar difference makes secure in the one 
‘‘prune’’ in the other. No less than four of 
the essays of Camillus in King’s manuscript 
are in the Hamilton collection—a fact needed 
to make clear the editor's references to those 
essays. Letters are frequently printed out of 
their chronological order, and without appa 
rent cause; while notes in brackets inserted 
in the body of a letter are extremely awkware. 
In a remarkable letter from Sedgwick |p. 1% 
it is stated that Beckley, made furious by his 
rejection as Clerk of the House of Representa 


tives, published the “Reynolds” charges agt 





Haroilton. If this be true, Monroe is i 
exoneratea from a very serious charge 


Mr. Lecky, in his ‘ History of England 
says that ‘‘the majority of lrish titles are 
histerically connected with memories not of 
honor, but of shame 
sires corroboration of this assertion, anv pet 
son who wishes to understand the feelings 
with which the majority of Lrishmen look back 
upon the Union of [So annet do better than 
purchase Mr. Swift MacNetll’s* Tithed Cor: 
tion: The Sordid Origin of S Irish Le 
ages,’ published in this country by the PP 
nams. Mr. MacNeill, for many vears a mem 
ber of Parhament, traces fifty Lrish peerages 
to their origin. He makes himse 
for the statement that ‘‘thev are largely taken 
up haphazard, and are not cases of ex 


corruption, but are rather types of the chara 


ter of the ordinary Lrish peerag They are 
altogether sickenit als The present 
holders of the titles shou f irse, be : 
ed by their own lives and characters, not by 
the doings of their anvestors But tainly 
so far as pride of blood a eage Is 

erned, the humblest ttier of est par 

ace has, if not more reason to be t 
least less reason to be ashamed, than they Mr 


MacNeill would have recommended his cis 





ore to the general publ f 1 were not so 
fond of phrases such 9 rtality 
famy ‘bloodthirsty 1 i ‘ 
the est tur} x st of I 
tror and the : w “ i scattered 
tl h his pages \r x, at least of titles 
and proper names, W i have made this little 
l k e mplete in itself 

¢ ee Nae . ie Lagarde print 

- \ few m ths ag rrau WAgarce pric 

ed a short memoir of her husband, the late 


Paul de Lagarde of Gottingen, for 


“ivate circulation among his friends and pu- 





pils. In response to many requests, she has 
ished it substantially unchanged 


Paul de Lagarde : Erinnerungen aus seinem 


Leben.” Gottingen, 1Si4 The character of 
the book corresponds to the original intention 


{the author; it is not a biography, but, as 
the former title expressed it, **‘ Recollections of 
his life, brought together for his friends 


But the intimate and confidential disclosure of 





Lagarde’s nature which is made in these pages 
will have hardly less worth for those who 
knew him only through his writings, especial 
lv as more than one aspect of his many-sided 
heracter and strong individuality is here 
uught to light which would hardly be di 

Much of the value of 


these Recollections lies in the extracts from 


vined from bis works 


Laygarde’s private correspondence, which have 
The circle for 


which the memoir was written explains the 


been made with skill and tact 


fact also that Frau de Lagarde warmly de 
fends ber husband from the blame often cast 
upon him, that he was contentious and un 


judgment of others. Se 


istly severe in his j 
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vere he often was, but never intentionally un- 
just; convinced, as he was, that truth and 
right were on his side, he could not but con- 
tend earnestly for them, but not from love of 
strife. 
nature 


His faults grew ont of the best in his 
More thau in most men, his character 
The truth is, that La- 
garde’s heart was set on making the world 


was one throughout. 


over by far reaching reforms, social, political, 
educational, religious; but, as of old, the 
world would not. The many disappointments 
of bis own career rankled in him with the poi- 
son of injustice ; but the worst was the disap- 
pointment of the prophet to whom men give 
no heed. That he judged all the world harsh 


ly is natural enough. 


As is known to our readers, Lagarde’s li- 
brary, which he left to the Gottingen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, to establish a pub- 
lication fund, was bought by the University 
of the City of New York. It is very rich in 
works bearing on the Greek versions of the 
Old Testament, and in certain branches of 
Semitic study, and will prove very valuable 
to workers in those lines in this country. At 
the opening of the library in New York, April 
20, 1893, Prof. G. F. Moore of Andover deliver- 
ed an address on Lagarde’s life and writings, 
which was printed in the (niversity Quarterly, 
July, 1898. In her memoir, Frau de Lagarde 
has printed the greater part of this address, 
dealing with Lagarde’s work as an Oriental 
scholar and theologian, as well as with his 
German writings. The brief sketch gives some 
impression of the immense range of his inte- 
rests and labors, and of the quality of his learn- 
ing. Asan appendix to the volume, are print- 
ed two characteristic communications of La- 
garde, containing a project for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Royal Society of Sciences in Git 
tingen. 


GARDINER’S HISTORY OF THE COM. 
MONWEALTH.—I. 


History of the Commonwealth and Proteeto- 
rate, 1649-1660. By Samuel R. Gardiner, 
M.A. Vol. I., 1649-1651. 
& Co. 1894. 

Tue first volume of Mr. Gardiner’s ‘History 

of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate’ 


Longmans, Green 


suggests reflections about two very different 
men—Mr. Gardiner and Oliver Cromwell. 
What is the position which we ought to assign 
to Mr. Gardiner among the historians of Erg- 
land? 
the character of his genius? The time appears 


What, that is to say, are the limits and 


to have come for answering these questions, 
Among the living historical writers of Eng 
land Mr. Gardiner stands now admittedly the 
tirst; for the Bishop of Oxford, sinee he was 
raised to the episcopate, has ceased to write 
It is an open secret, if secret it can 
be called, that Mr. Gardiner, from sheer fideli- 


history. 


ty to the great object of his life—the produe- 
tion of an adequate history of the rule of the 
Stuarts in Eugland—has declined the Regius 
professorship of history at Oxford, and has 
thereby renounced the opportunity of succeed- 
ing to Arnold, to Vaughan, to Goldwin Smith, 
to Stubbs, to Freeman, and to Froude, and of 
thus tilling a post which has been occupied by 
a longer line of illustrious men than probably 
any other professional chair in England. His 
titness, let it be added, to carry on this tradi- 
tion of eminence is universally admitted, and 
his refusal to forsake for a moment the work 
of his life has been deplored by all Oxford, 
and by no one, we venture to say, more sin- 
cerely than by the eminent teacher who has 
been appointed to till the vacant chair. That 
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Mr. Gardiner’s devotion to his self-imposed 
task will have its reward, we may well hope 
and expect. ‘lhere is every prospect that he 
will bequeath to Eng!and a complete and an 
absolutely fair account of the Puritan move- 
ment from the accession of James I. to the 
Kestoration. ‘There remains to be told the his- 
tory of not quite ten years. ‘They are years of 
immense importance, and Mr. Gardiner will 
tind new opportunities for the exercise of his 
indefatigable research and of his incompar 
able candor. He will add much to the 
knowledge of even the most learned of his 
His labors wiil go far to tix the ul- 
timate verdict to be pronounced on Cromwell 
and his work. 


readeis. 


One thing, however, Mr. Gar- 
diner will hardly achieve: he will not ma- 
terially change his own position among his- 
torians His future labors, as they certainly 
will not detract from his fame, can hardly 
add much to his high repu‘ation. We may 
now, therefore, form an estimate of his 
powers and their limits. 

The limitations to Mr. Gardiner’s historical 
He is not endowed with 
uny dramatic power. ‘The half-century of 
which he narrates the events is more full of 
striking situations than any fifty years in the 
annals of England, yet it may be questioned 
whether a single dramatic scene can be found 
in any one of Mr. Gardiner’s volumes. The 
single exception which may occur to the read- 
er is Just one of those exceptions which prove 
the rule. ‘he twenty lines or so which nar- 
rate the tradition of Cromwell’s midnight 
visit to the body of Charles the First are a 
striking picture of a memorable scene; but in 
this instance our author merely repeats an 
anecdote handed down from Pope to Spence, 
and, to say the plain truth, the sensible re 
flections which follow this rendering of a 
weird scene spoil its effect. It would have 
been well if the story told originally by Lord 
Southampton bad concluded (as with almost 
any other writer than Mr. Gardiner it would 
have done) the third volume of the ‘History 
of the Great Civil War.’ In the ‘ History 
of the Commonweaith and Protectorate’ the 
absence of all taste for effective rendering of 
striking events amounts to a serious defect. 
The taking of Drogheda, the battle of Dunbar, 
the battle of Worcester, the escape of Charles 
the Second, are all told to the reader—we can 
hardly say that they are narrated. The facts 
ure placed before us, but it takes some reflec 
tion to understand what they mean, or to 
realize what was the condition of England 
when distracted by a violent religious and 
political revolution. No doubt the tendency 
of many historians is to be too dramatic. 


genius are marked. 


They forget that, even in revolutionary eras, 
the ordinary life of ordinary men preserves 
for the most part the even tenor of its way. 
Still, it is quite possible to fail in reproduc- 
ing the actual excitement of anage tilled with 
passion. Whoever reads Mr. Gardiner’s ac- 
count of Cromwell's Irish campaigns will 
undoubtedly obtain a fairer statement of the 
facts than from any other English writer, 
but the facts themselves are hardly intelligi- 
ble unless you allow for the atmosphere of 
rageand sentiment which gave them their color. 
No one will ever understand great crises in 
human affairs who does not allow for the 
force of human passions; and violence, pre- 
judice, injustice, and all the long list of vices 
begotten of excitement and anger, seem to be 
all but incomprehensible to our historian. 
Combined with this deticiency in the appre- 
ciation of violent feeling, there is patent, at 
any rate in Mr. Gardiner’s later writings, a 
minor fault which mars the etfect of his nar- 





rative, and even, it may be susy ected, ocea- 
sionally vitiates his judgment. He looks at 
the events which he i studying rather in 
piecemeal than as a whole. ‘There is a real 
danger of his becoming rather a chronicler 
than an historian. Hus ‘History of the Great 
Civil War,’ as also the first volume of his ‘ His- 
tory of the Commonweu!th,’ forms a perfect 
Annual Register of the years with which his 
volumes deal; but a chronicle of events is not, 
and never can be, the same thing as a history. 
The object of an historian is not only to tell 
his readers what happened in a given period, 
but also to show how, and if possible why, 
events took the course they did. He ought, ut 
any rate, to put transactions before us in their 
due proportion, and to show us what were the 
salient features of a remarkable tera. Mr. 
Gardiner here fails short of his duty, and fails 
to exercise a power of clear and orderly narra- 
tive which he undoubtedly possesses. 

On this matter it is possible to speak with 
Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of the 
Thirty Years’ War’ constitutes a triumph 
of literary skill. We venture with some as- 
surance to assert that there is no historical 
imanual in the English language which con- 
tains a more interesting, a more succinct, and 
a more lucid narrative of a very complicated 
series of transactions; whoever masters Mr. 
Gardiner’s pages has before him a complete 
plan, though, no doubt, only in outline, of 
the struggle which finally fixed the political 
relations of Protestantism and Catholicism. 
Che extraordinary thing is,that the very points 
in which Mr. Gardiner excels in his short 
treatise on the Thirty Years’ War, are the 
points in which he comparatively fails in his 
large history of the great Puritan movement. 
Throughout the whole of the little manual, 
consisting altogether of not more than 222 
pages, intelligent readers must be constantly 
impressed with-our author's absolute com- 
mand of his subject. He surveys the Thirty 
Years’ War as a whole; he never loses sight 
of its general character; he marks with unerr- 
ing skill the crises in the contest. The 
causes of the events and their ultimate issues 
are always before his mind. No critic, how- 
ever captious, could ever question, as regards 
the ‘lhirty Years’ War, either Mr. Gardiner’s 
mastery of his topic or his genius for clear 
and orderly narrative; but as we read the 
pages of Mr. Gardiner’s later volumes we feel 
as if he almost declined of set purpose to take 
a general view of his topic. Each event is 
narrated in its chronological order, but the 
bearing of one event upon auother, the rela- 
tive importance of different transactions, the 
causes and the results of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, though no doubt not absent from our 
teacher’s mind, are certainly not foreed by 
him upon the attention of students. He 
writes, indeed, almost like a man who does 
not know the end of the course of events 
which he is laboriously tracing out. Year by 
year he explores the transactions which chro- 
nologically come before him, but he writes 
of 1649 as if he still hardly knew what was go- 
ing to happen in 1651, and in Novernber, 1651, 
at which date Mr. Gardiner’s last volume 
closes, our guide does not seem to have before 
his mind the approaching fall of the Common 
wealth or the rise of the Protectorate. 

No doubt, this defect is one which, like 
every deficiency of Mr. Gardiner’s, borders 
upon a virtue. It is certainly not desirable 


contidence. 


that the mind of an historical inquirer should 
be diverted from intense attention to the pe- 
riod or even the year with which he is actual- 
ly concerned by thoughts about the changes 
which the succeeding year will produce; and 
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there is no doubt that Mr. Gardiner’s attitude 
as un historian is much influenced by the fact 
that he is as truly an inquirer as a narrator, 
aud is devoting his great powers rather to re- 
search than to narrative. Investigation is, 
ufter all, a different thing from narration. 
lhe only thing which is the subject for legiti 
mate regret is that a possibly too exclusive de- 
votion to the discovery of what is unknown 
threatens to prevent Mr.Gardiner from taking 
his proper place among the masters in the art 
of historical narrative. 

As we have said, however, there is not a 
fault in Mr. Gardiner’s position as an histo 
rian which is not closely allied to some high 
merit. His determination to guide his read 
ers step by step through each year of the Puri 
tan Revolution is, we doubt not, due in great 
part to the perfectly sound conviction that you 
never can judge men fairly, especially in 
times of revolution, unless you keep steadily 
before your mind the precise date and circum- 
stances of their actions. Words or acts, say 
of Cromwell’s, bear a totally ditferent com 
plexion according to the date when they were 
uttered or took place. Itis hardly an exagge- 
ration to say that the Cromwell of 1647 or 1648 
must be treated in some respects as a different 
man from the Cromwell of 1650 or 1651. In 
any case, it is certain, though this certainty 
is by ordinary writers always overlooked, that 
in 1648 he could no more forete!! the events o1 
the sentiment of 1651 than any one of us can 
in 1895 predict what will be the state of par- 
ties or of public opinion, say in Engiand, in 
1898. The narrow limits of human knowledg: 
ure suflicient of themselves to convict of false 
hood half the alleged schemes of far-sighted 
policy or of elaborate intrigue which are jaid 
to the credit or to the diseredit of the great 
leaders of men, such as Cesar, Cromwell, or 
Napoleon. ‘The determination to stick close 
to facts,and to look at them in their undoubt 
ed chronological sequence, is not the cause, 
but certainly is the support, of Mr. Gardiner’s 
great and peculiar merit—his unrivalled sense 
of historical justice. 

One effect of Mr. Gardiner’s judicial fair 
ness is curious. No writer had ever less desire 
to convert men to his opinions. Mr. Gardiner 
is far tou conscientious an historian to be in 
fected with the vice of either partisanship or di 
dacticism, yet no author has ever, we suspect, 
made a greater number of conversions. A 
fair-minded reader rises from the study of 
Mr. Gardiner’s books not/so much with chang- 
ed opinions, but, what is rather a different 
thing, with changed views. He learns, for 
instance—and learns in a way which it is im 
possible to forget—that the attitude of different 
parties throughout the Civil War, no less than 
throughout the period which led to it, was per- 
fectly natural. The attitude of James and 
Charles, of Laud and. of Strafford, was as 
much the natural outcome of their training 
and position as the attitude of Pym or Hamy 
den or uf Fairfax or Cromwell. It is perfect- 
ly plain that neither all the virtues nor all the 
vices were to be found exclusively among Ca- 
valiers or among Puritans. What iseven more 
noteworthy, because it is constantly forgotten, 
is that during the Puritan Kevolution the 
choice of sides wasa matter of great difficulty 
which might well perplex the wisest and t! 
fairest of men. A revolution of some kin 
was inevitable. The defect of the Stuarts ws 
that they understood neither the characters of 
men nor the course of events; they might 
have guided a revolution which they tried 
without any great skill to withstand, but what 
was the exact change required by the time isa 
matter which even now is open to discussion, 








and certainly could hardly be decided by any 
statesman of the seventeenth century. Ibn a 
vague Way we can see that freedom was the 
cure for the political, and toleration the one 
remedy for the religious,evils of the age. But 
the one thing certain, at any rate from the 
outbreak of the Civil War, was that every 
change was full of possible danger. ‘The tri 
umph of Charles meant despotism; the tri 
umph of the Presbyterians meant the tyranny 
of an ecclesiastical party with which the m 
jority of Englishmen had no sympathy. The 
success of a few ardent Republicans very pos 
sibly involved at once despotism and ararchy. 
The rule of Cromwell led inevitably, though 
much against his will,to the supremacy of the 
army. 

All the inherent difficulties of the situation 
are forced by Mr. Gardiner upon the attenticn 
of students, and the more these difficulties be 
come apparent, the more tolerant students must 
become cowards the leaders by whom an unpre 
cedented crisis had to be faced. We learn by 
this means to sympathize not only with the 
greatest men of the time, but also with the 
men who played a consideraple, though s 
condary, part on the stage of history. ‘Te 
take us two examples of this Hugh Peters 
and Fairfax. We soon become convinced by 
Mr. Gardiner that the Puritan preacher was 
a very different sort of man from the sour fa 
natic with which, absurdly enough, he hes 
been identitied, and Fairfax appears in his 
true colors as, next to Cromwell, the greatest 
of Puritan soldiers. He is just one of thos 
men whose virtues are passed over by zealots 
or advocates, but are reeognized, in calm lar 
guage the effect of which is the greater for its 
calmness, in the judicial pages of Mr. Gard 
ner’s history. The truth is, that he is at his 
best when dealing with men who, thoug! 
noteworthy, aie not quite the leading spirits 
of the time. Whether he can draw a satisfa 
tory portrait of such a leader as Cron 
perhaps open to doubt. The time for sun 
ming up the character of the }’rotector has nit 
yet arrived. Mr. Gardiner has already d 
much, however, to facilitate a fair est 
of the Puritan hero, In our next article w 
shall attempt to point out the cone!usions 
which Mr. Gardiner’s History suggests wit 
regard to Cromwell. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 





John Addington Symonds: A Bi y. By 
Horatio F. Brown. With portraits ar 
illustrations 2 vols Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 1805 


IT is not easy to predict under what as) 





the subject of this ¥ Will especially 
interest future geverations. To us, at the close 
of this century s rious of the study of cha 
racter and so engrossed in theories of luca 
tion, the story of this outwardly unevent! 


life is extremely interesting as a sut 
psychological study, and as the most inst 


tive example of a sort of lture wl as 
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physician of Bristol, who lived on a footing 


t. Symonds was the son of an eminent 


of equality with the great scientists and scho 
lars of his tim From him he inherited an 
acute and ever active intellect, and from his 
early-lost motber a distinctly neurotic tem 
perament; a combination of the most danger 
ous sort rhe working of his mind was pre 


ternaturally active and incessant, so that, from 





his very childhood, it was constantly outrun 
ping his nerve force, as if be were using more 


of the ‘‘ grav matter” of the brain than na 


ture could normally supply Even while t 
Was a mere schoolboy, that overwt yht brain 
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bave been doing her work of restoration 
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a ess it \ alnie hing From the 
psychological point of view this event marks 
the close of what ina certain sense we might 

he unconscious period in Symonds’s life 

Alt igh painfully addicted from his earliest 
lavs to introspection, he seems not to have dis- 
vered unt ¥ what he himself calls the 
sophist it 1 Of his existence His suffer 
gs at this time are painful to read of. RKRe- 
ligious doubts, the natural fruit of his educa 
tion, wrung his very il. Doubts but little 
less harrowing hung round all the ideals of 
ne ambition. He was ill, constantly 

y, oppressed by a sense of utter failure, 

and vet not ntent to “sprawl as he terms 
t nder the burden of his calamities, but 


pursued by a desire to distinguish himself in 
literature, and, at the same time, more and 


more conscious of those failings with which 
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his critics have taxed him not more severely 
than he taxed himself. In these circumstances 
Walt Whitman, the very type of whatever 
was most opposite to his Oxford training, 
seems to have helped him ; and if, at a later 
time, he showed an undue appreciation of that 
remarkable author, the fact must be ascribed 
to his gratitude for this service. To Whitman, 
and, no doubt, to the wise counsels of his young 
wife, he owed the first distinct revelation that 
‘*nature is more than art, life more than cul- 
ture,’ and therefore that duty well done— 
“drudgery” he still calls it—is the great 
panacea for all mental troubles to the sons of 
Eve. 

We cannot further pursue a psychological 
inquiry which would carry us far beyond our 
limits. We only add that in proportion as de- 
finite endeavor made Symonds more the slave 
of duty, and in proportion as his nature was 
purified from the common taint of selfishness 
by his family relations and by the interest 
which he took in the people of Davos, where 
his weak lungs had fixed him, he became hap- 
pier and less rebellious against his limitations. 
Let us not forget what they were. In the 
poorest health, and condemned by the best 
English doctors to an early death, he found his 
chief comfort in literary work; and while his 
tastes led him to a field of labor where accura- 
cy is of prime importance, he, recognizing that 
importance in the fullest degree, was painfully 
aware of his inaccuracy, which was probably 
inevitable, and of which he was disposed to ex- 
aggerate the extent. He never forgot that he 
had been ‘‘plucked” at ‘*smalls” because he 
could not accurately conjugate two simple 
Greek verbs. While he felt so keenly on this 
subject, his life as an invalid exiled for years 
from libraries and from contact with living 
scholars cut him off from all means of correct- 
ing this fundamental fault. Many of his works 
were written at a distance from all books of 
reference, often upon some hotel table far from 
that circumambient atmosphere of the study 
which does so much for the writer, and espe- 
cially for one so open to external impressions 
as Symonds was. Yet, in spite of these and 
many more difficulties which most persons 
would regard as asufficient excuse for absolute 
idleness, Symonds worked on, to the day of his 
death, with a patience, a courage, an enthusi- 
asin such as might shame the most advanta- 
geously situated scholar. 

When we turn from Symonds’s inner life 
to consider that overwrought Oxford culture 
which was his bane, it may be objected that 
we have no right to judge of it from tbe effects 
on a nature so peculiarly sensitive. We an- 
swer that it is precisely in a nature where that 
particular culture worked unrestrained that 
we can hope to see its legitimate consequences, 
Symonds said it all when he spoke of bis sophis- 
ticated existence. The very essence of this 
sort of culture, happily not the only one pur- 
sued in England, nor even at Oxford, is the 
sophistication of existence through the over- 
stimulation of the aesthetic sense. Hyperas- 
thesia is the medical name for a morbidly ac- 
tive physical sensibility. There is no better 
word to express the morbid activity of the 
moral wsthetic sense superinduced by such 
overtraining. The contemplation of the beau- 
tiful in art is one of the noblest occupations of 
the mind; but the hair -splitting, minute, 
ceaseless analysis of Beauty, the concentration 
of all the mental powers on the vivisection of 
the butterfly Taste, the perpetual elevation of 
wsthetics above every other object of thought, 
can only produce monstrosities. ‘IT am no- 
thing if not cultivated,” said Symonds of him- 





self. Of others it might be said that they are 
nothing except cultivated. Whether it be the 
mannikin produced at Oxford or his analogue 
as we see bim reared in the ‘‘ brainy ” circles 
of Boston, this tamer Frankenstein monster 
made of dead fragments from every literary 
churehyard is no product of nature. One 
would like to prick the artificial thing in order 
to discover whether it is stuffed with sawdust 
or with bran. By such busy spiders of ‘‘cul- 
ture” all beauty, natural and artistic, is cover- 
ed with cobwebs many deep. But if the great 
things of genius do not speak to our souls in 
their own naked beauty, how shall we ever 
discern them through all their dusty cobweb- 
beries ? 

It was here that Whitman helped Symonds 
by the very fact of his robust brutality; and it 
is curious to note that Emerson, when, after 
some hesitation, he sent the ‘ Leaves of Grass’ 
to Carlyle, appears to have found in it the 
very qualities which made it serviceable to 
Symonds. He spoke of the book as ‘‘a nonde- 
script monster, which yet had terrible eyes 
and buffalo strength.” It was those eyes and 
that buffalo strength that Symonds wanted. 
His was the weary, pampered stomach so well 
described by Horace as craving strong, coarse 
food— 

“perna magis ac magis hillis 


Flagitat immorsus refici, quin omnia malit 
Quecumque immundis fervent allata popints.’ 


It is not surprising that Symonds should have 
looked upon Whitman as one who had render- 
ed him the greatest service, the like of which 
no physician less coarse or more reticent could 
have rendered to sucha patient. And we need 
seek no different explanation of the infinite 
good that came to Symonds from prolonged 
attrition with the simple folk of the Graubun- 
den. Without the (to him) salutary shock of 
Whitman’s brutalities, the milder vulgarities 
of their rather sordid peasant life might per- 
haps have disgusted without healing him. 
After he had once learned to disbelieve in 
Brummagem idols and papier-maché arks of 
the covenant he was ready for contact with 
the simplicities of unsophisticated existence. 
To come from the suffocating atmosphere of 
dilettantism into free contact with real lives 
was like passing from the close air of a ball- 
room into the pure coldness of a winter night. 
Perhaps he overdid the cure. It is remarka- 
ble, at least, how, after some years of the Da- 
vos life, Symonds turns away from the best 
products of the Oxford soil, and becomes in- 
tolerant even of Pater’s ‘‘ precious sentences.” 

The author of this biography has done his 
work well. He has mostly allowed Symonds to 
describe his inner life in his own words, only 
here and there interposing to correct, by the 
aid of some contemporaneous document, the 
mistakes of the writer’s retrospection after 
many years and in altered circumstances. 
Nothing could exceed Mr. Brown's delicacy 
and discretion in dealing with those sacred 
things which some romantic readers will miss 
from this book. Nothing could equal the un- 
feigned humility of his consistent self-efface- 
ment, which ends by appearing excessive. And 
yet the work is perhaps somewhat too long. 
There is too much of certain kinds of illustra- 
tion. One episode, the ten or more pages de- 
voted to Jenny Lind, though interesting, is 
mere surplusage. The same impression might 
have been produced ‘by a book considerably 
shorter than the two elegant and sumptuous 
volumes which the Scribners have given us. 
But it will not seem too long to the large cir- 
cle of Symonds’s enthusiastic admirers. For, 
with some enemies and some rather severe 
critics, Symonds had and deserved to have 





many firm and devoted friends. We cannot 
better close these remarks than with the last 
and, for once, true words of his epitaph writ- 
ten by one of them, his life long friend Prof. 
Jowett; nor are there many that we should 
prefer to have engraved on our own sepulchre; 
‘“Ave carissime! Nemo te magis in corde 
amicos fovebat, nec in simplices et indoctos 
benevolentior erat.” 


RECENT LAW-BOOKS. 


THE second edition of Prof. Wambaugh’s 
‘Study of Cases’ (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.) is really a new book. The aim of the 
volume is to teach students ‘‘the methods 
by which lawyers detect dicta and deter- 
mine the pertinence and weight of report- 
ed cases’—in other words, the use of the 
tools of the trade. The volume accordingly 
consists of a mass of elementary lore about 
cases, most of which is not to be found else- 
where, followed by a number of cases, without 
head-notes, for study. Besides this, there is a 
good deal of information on subjects which 
those who use law-books every day ought to 
have at their fingers’ ends, or at any rate with- 
in easy reach, such as the proper method of ab- 
breviating citations, and the chronology of the 
English reigns and terms of court. English 
and American law is case law, andif any proof 
of it were needed, it is that all the work of co- 
dification—i. e., legislation with a view to re- 
ducing the volume of necessary litigation—dur- 
ing the past forty years, has resulted only in in- 
creasing the volume of cases. Why it should be 
so—why, at the very birth of the common law, 
we should find that atmosphere of veneration 
for precedent of which no other existing sys- 
tem shows much trace; why it should have 
perpetuated itself through all the later centu- 
ries of advancing enlightenment and reform; 
why to-day, in the teeth of the judicial legis- 
lation of six centuries, it should still be the 
fundamental assumption of the eommon law 
that the law itself has never changed, so that 
the best judges always resent the imputation 
of assuming to innovate—these are hard ques- 
tions, to which no answer is to be found in 
Mr. Wambaugh’s book, nor, so far as we know, 
in any other. But of the fact there is no doubt. 

The common-law view of the relation of 
cases to the law has never been better stated 
than by Blackstone: 

‘““The judgment, though pronounced or 
awarded by the judges, is not their determina- 
tion on sentence, but the determination and 
sentence of the law. It is the conclusion that 
naturally and regularly follows from the pre- 
mises of law and fact, which stands thus: 
Against him who hath rode over my corn, I 
may recover damages by law; but A. hath rode 
over my corn; therefore I may recover da- 
mages against A. If the major proposition be 
denied, this is a demurrer in law; if the minor, 
it is then an issue of fact; but if both be con- 
fessed (or determined) to be right, the conclu- 
sion or judgment of the court cannot but fol- 
low, which judgment or conclusion depends 
not, therefore, on the arbitrary caprice of the 
judge, but on the settled and invariable prin- 
ciples of justice.” 

This is the beginning of wisdom. But al- 
though the law always remains the same, the 
major premises of the syllogism which make 
it up may be altered, and, strange to say, even 
reversed, so that a great English judge has 
called the theory so beautifully described by 
Blackstone a ‘‘legal fiction.” The whole mat- 
ter will be found fully discussed in Mr. Wam- 
baugh’s chapter on the ‘‘Growth of Legal 
Doctrine.” Whatever view we may take of 
it, one thing is certain, that it is the crux of 
English and American law. So long as it re- 
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mains such, so long will the study of cases 
retain its ancient and capital importance. 

The law tends every day, as Sheridan said 
of Gibbon, to become, if not more luminous, 
certainly more voluminous. Where lawyers 
used to have digests and treatises, they now 
have not only these, swollen to appalling di- 
mensions, but a cyclopedia as well; and 
therefore it will surprise no one to find pub- 
lished as a ‘ Handbook of the Law of Contracts ’ 
(St. Paul: West Publishing Co.), in the ‘* Horn- 
book Series,” a volume citing ten thousand 
cases and containing over nine hundred Svo 
pages. And let no one suppose it to be any- 
thing but what it holds itself out to be. A Di- 
gest of the law of contracts would probably 
contain a hundred thousand cases, and for 
convenient use would have to be published in 
ten volumes. In the Brobdingnagian domain 
of modern legal literature, Mr. Clark’s treatise 
may fairly be called a handbook, and, so far 
as we have been able to examine it, a very 
good one. It is founded on Anson and Leake, 
and is one of a series of elementary treatises 
on all the subjects of the law, the principal 
features of which are to be (1) a succinct state- 
ment of leading principles in heavy type ; (2 
a more extended commentary, bringing out 
the principles; (3) notes and authorities ; (4 
problems and hypothetical cases to test the 
student’s knowledge. In the present book we 
have, as a result, a sort of codification of the 
law of contracts, consisting of some three bun- 
dred sections, with a gloss amply fortified by 
citations. It differs from such a book as Ste- 
phen's well-known ‘Digest of Evi lence’ from 
the fact that the gloss is notin the form of 
illustrative cases, but resembles the comment 
of an ordinary text-book. 

For the same series Mr. Norman Fetter has 
written a book on Equity, and Mr. Henry Camp- 
bell Black on Constitutional Law. Mr. Fetter 
has managed to sum up the whole of equity in 
204 rules and 335 pages, notwithstanding that 
some four thousand cases are cited. Mr. Black 
has managed to do the same thing for Ameri 
can constitutional law in 201 rules and 550 
pages, and has cited only 2,800 cases. With 
Mr. Black’s manner of framing rules we must 
confess we are not wholly satisfied. For ex- 
ample, rule 129, relating to the *‘ taking” of 
property under eminent domain, 1s as follows 


‘*In order to constitute a ‘ taking’ of proper 
ty under the power of eminent domain it is 
not necessary that the property should be de- 
stroyed, or that the owner should be entirely 
deprived or disseised of the estate. It is suffi- 
cient to entitle him to claim compensation if 
the work or improvement for which this 
power is exercised deprives him of the ordi- 
nary, necessary, and beneficial use of the 
property, or if its value, for such uses and pur 
poses, is directly and necessarily diminished by 
the work in question. But he is not entitled 
to claim damages in respect of any merely in- 
cidental, indirect, or consequential injuries 
which his property may sustati hy reason of 
the work or construction, where the saine is 
justified by a lawful exercise of the powers of 
government, and there is no actual appro} 
ation of any property or right to which he has 
a legal claim,” 


One would think from this and the gloss which 
follows that there was some simple and easily 
stated rule, uniform throughou t 
States, on the subject. But the fact is, that tl 
old rule was that property must be ‘‘taken” in 
the physical sense, and this produced so much 
injustice that in a great number of Ameri 
constitutions it is now expressly provided that 





the land-owner may recover for damage w 
out taking through the exercise of the pow 
of eminent domain. In su 


the exact reverse of what it is here stated t 


h States the law is 
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be in the last clause of the rule. Mr. Black's 
formula may do very well as a statement of 
the result of the Elevated Railroad decisions 
in this State, which wholly changed the law 
here by judicial legislation, and assimilated it 
to that of those States which have amended 
their constitutions. 


The subject is one which 
needs a short historical statement in order to 
enable the student to understand what it 
means. 

Prof. John Westlake’s ‘Chapters on the Prin- 
ciples of International Law’ (Cambridge, Eng 
New York: Macmillan) is, 
as he says, not a treatise on international 
law, but ‘‘an attempt to stimulate and assist 
reflection on its principles.” 


University Press ; 


It contains essays 
on the relation of international law to law 
in general; on the equality and indepen 
dence of states; on territorial sovereignty: 
We have not 
space to criticise them in detail, but may call 


on war, and on other subjects. 


the attention of readers to the very clear state- 
ment by the author of the claims of interna- 
tional law to be regarded as real law, and not, 
as Austin insisted, a branch of morality. Aus 
tin, in his anxiety to separate positive law es- 
tablished over subjects by a sovereign from 
everything else, seems to have overlooked the 
fact that morality, if we use language in its 
ordinary sense, deals with the relations of in 
dividuals with one another, while international 
law is a body of rules atfecting the dealings of 
sovereign states with one another—rules which 
are (and this is the main point) commonly re 
garded as enforceable, and actually from time 
to time enforced, by states 

‘Commentaries on the Law of Persons and 
Personal Property, being an Introduction to 
the Study of Contracts,” by the late Prof 
Theodore W. Dwight, edited by Edward F 
Dwight (Boston: Little, Brown & Co}, com 
prises the topics included in the author's lec 
tures at the Columbia Law School, ‘immed 
ately preceding the course on contracts.” It 
is designed principally for the useof sti 





but it is so condensed that we suspect that in 
delivery the text must have been much ampli 
fied. Prof. Dwight had indeed a far greater 
faculty for oral than for written exposition, 
and those who remember his energetic man 
ner, and capacity for creating interest in a dry 
subject, will miss something in looking over 
The book 


ness and accuracy, and the editor has added 


these pages. is marked by concise 


such late decisions and statutes as the lapse of 
time since its completion has made necessary 
The second part of Prof. James B. Thaver's 


‘Cases on Constitutional Law’ (Cambridge 

















Charles W. Sever) completes that important 
work (pp. 2.444). which is the most MUpre 

hensive and at the same time scientifically ar- 
ranged collection on the subject in existence 

This volum utains five chapters on the im 
portant topics of retroactive laws, the regula 
tion of ree, the impairment of n 
tracts ney, and military law. The work is 
intend to t livided into two volumes 
Caref tio1r 

possessor of the 

tl thus suita 

f the ex nt 

the omission of 

thor by the de 

say aut! a ily. for the skilful linking 
together the dev ped steps of each topi 

and the ious abl ation from all sources 
give this K tl haracter of an origina 
work \ gb ft iarily intended f Aw 
st nts, i nbers of the bar will find the book 
a grea posit v ft infor ation W niy 
wish that a y of it ld form a part of 


every editorial library in America, and that a 
careful study of the chapters entitled * Taxa- 
tion,” “The Regulation of Commerce,” and 
“War ” might be obligatory upon the econo 


mic or military writers for every newspaper 


Roman Lif in Latin F’rose and Verse Se 
lected and edited by Profs. H. T. Peck and 
R. Arrowsmith American Book ¢ Tsu 

To the minds of many teachers of the classics 

there is a new danger threatening their par 

ticular branch of learning There was a time 
when boys were made to read selections from 
the best ancient works in a thorough mant 

as remarkable pieces of literary perfection de 

serving of close study not only for the sty 

and method of their composition, but a for 
their contents and the beauties of their expres 

sion. This old-fashioned study, vering a 

number of authors, has been to a great extent 

abandoned in the endeavor to teach bows 


read at sight in both Latin and Greek. In 
der to accomplish this highly desirable end 
is pDecessary to read large amounts of thes 
languaces, and the reading, it is tl 
must be done in authors whose stvle and 
tents are comparatively simple As a matt 
of fact, by far the most of the tin ven ¢ 
classics at present in our schools is dev 
Nenophon’s ‘Anabasis’ at 


Cwsar's ‘Commentaries, and manv bovs 








The great thing to be aimed at is the enlarge 


reading at sight is all very well—invaluable, 
if vou hke, and a thing that must be had—but 
with it one needssomething else Vhat a pity 


et the idea that the Greeks 


ans Were always fighting, or talking 
three days in 


in indirect discourse, or staying 
leserted villages This sort of thing was 
avoided by the old and broader way of teach- 
ing. One of the ways of avoiding it was by 
suse of books of selections from a variety 
f authors and on a variety of topics, by sucha 
book, for instance, as Felton’s ‘Greek Reader 


And it may be avoided in Latin teaching now 


y the use of a book like ‘Roman Life in Latin 
Prose and Verse.’ 
+ a 


This book, to be sure, is not intended for 


mere beginners in Latin, but how easy it would 





be to make a similar book for such; how many 


of them there used to be in the days ‘ when 
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nobody had any Views.” But this one might 
well be used to great advantage after a couple 
of years of thorough study of the rudiments, 
It need not, of course, be the only text-book; 
but what an opener of the mind it would be to 
a boy could he use it, say twice a week, al- 
ternating with the harmless necessary Cvsar! 
it begins with half-a-dozen pages of popular 
songs, charms, and nursery rhymes; then 
come some epitapbs, including the famous one 
of Scipio (not printed in cold type, but engrav- 
ed, tomb and all, s> that you can read it, as it 
were, from the stone itself); then selections 
from Ennius, Plautus, old man Cato’s ideas on 
the treatment of slaves, Lucretius, Catullus 
(but in the next edition we want the poor little 
sparrow hopping all by himself down the dark- 
ling road by which no traveller, sparrow or 
man, ever returns); then there is Caesar, but 
not with his armor on, we may be sure, for 
Profs. Peck and Arrowsmith are men of peace; 
then three dozen saws from Syrus, a_ letter 
from Cicero and some of his good talk about 
literature and about old age; then Virgil, 
M: 
pages of famous passages and his adventure 
with that bore—a story which nobody can 
meet for the bundredth time without stopping 
to read it through; then Ovid, Livy, Petroni- 
us’s dinner party, Quintilian, Martial, Juvenal, 
Uncle Pliny on bydrophobia and doctors, and 
his nepbew’s letter about the stout old fellow’s 
death during the eruption—also the story of 
the haunted house and the letter to Trajan 
about the Christians; next some extremely 
timely words from Gaius, the great professor 


cenas, then, of course, Horace, a dozen 





of law, on the business capacity of women; 
next graffiti, including the little ass at the mill 
aud the labyrinthus; then Hadrian t’ ‘iis soul, 
extracts from Tacitus, Suetonius, and Gellius, 
and in full the last will of the little pig.  Fi- 
nally come three Christian hymus, including 
part of the greatest of all, the ‘ Dies irw.’ 

The great merit of a work like this is that, 
instead of repelling, it is sure to make the 
study of Latin more attractive to all young 
students, while stimulating the more ambi- 
tious among them to a desire to read more 
widely. Hearty thanks are due to the editors 
for the excellence of their selection of passages. 
These are drawn from the best sources and 
printed from the best texts. The short notes 
on the passages and the brief biographies of 
the writers are useful and correct. There are 
about fifty illustrationsin the book, taken from 
ancient and modern works, Of these, the one 
called a **Roman Bride” must represent, we 
think, a Greek lady, and the picture of the so- 
called temple of Vesta were better omitted, 
not being Vesta’s at all, and having nothing to 
do with the scene in Horace’s satire. Some 
thing should have been said in the notes about 
metres, and the more difficult verses should be 
marked with the ictus. But these points are 
easily corrected in anotber edition, to which it 
is to be hoped that the book soon may come. 


Conte, Mill, and Spencer: Av Outline of Phi 
losophy By John Watson, LL.D. Mae 
millan & Co, 1805, Pp. 302, 

Tats isa sketch of philosophy by a well known 

idealist of the schoolof Green and Caird, based 

upon a criticisin of the most famous of the ex- 
perientialists of our century. What is the 
standing today, amoung those who devote 
themselves to philosophy, of Comte, Mill, and 

Spencer? To judge the pertinence and strength 

of this book, we niust recall to tind what their 

reputation is, pot among men who read half-a- 


dozen works of philosophy and then stop, but 
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among those who are qualified to judge of 
them. Spencer’s books are supposed to con- 
tain an immense number of acute and valuable 
ideas, belonging to the marches between posi- 
tive science and a more comprehensive theory; 
but as for his philosophy as stated by himself 
in sixteen propositions, it is valued by very 
few, if by any, although there are two or three 
of its statements which are pretty widely ac- 
cepted. Spencer's ‘ First Principles,’ though it 
contains one idea, at least, which has been ge- 
nerally taken up, is as a whole the work of a 
man wholly ignorant of modern philosophy, 
and therefore entirely incompetent to address 
modern students. Spencer, as a philosopher, 
is much more respected by those who write 
against him than he is by the bulk of students, 
although their general attitude of thought is 
nearer to his. Mill's ‘ Logic,’ a work going on 
to two generations of age—generations the 
most active in the direction of logic mother 
earth has looked upon—was written by a man 
without any reading in philosophy outside the 
nominalist school, It was animated by the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the ideas of Whewell, 
which are the ideas that, before Whewell and 
since, have prevailed among those physicists 
who have endeavored to take a philosophical 
view of the history of physics, and who have 
had no extreme bias towards any particular 
school of philosophy. Moreover, it is now ge- 
nerally recognized that Mill's exposition suf- 
fered from his struggles to throw off the nar- 
row bonds of the school in which he had lived. 
The result was to make him wavering and in- 
consistent to a degree that the reader would 
not at first deem possible. Jevons had begun 
to show this, in a series of papers now reckoned 
important by scholars, when he was cut off, to 
the world’s loss. Comte, in the judgment of 
modern students, was a man whose spool of in- 
tellectual piano-forte wire was vastly greater. 
Of Mill there is nothing to ask except whether 
his doctrine is correct or not; but Comte cer- 
tainly made mighty contributions to the 
world's stock of ideas, over and above what he 
got from St. Simon, whether they squarely 
drive the truth into the hard skull of Hu- 
manity or not. 

Such, as well as we can make it out, is (not 
our opinion, but) the centre of gravity of the 
judgments of real students to-day. As com 
pared with its place thirty years ago, it has 
moved much away from Mill, much toward 
Comte. But not in a direct line. No doubt, 
opinion has swerved toward realism (in the 
scholastic sense). For example, thirty years 
ago thinkers were generally very averse to 
innate ideas. But Spencer (July, 1865) used 
the phrase ‘‘ hereditary ideas,” and men began 
to think it was a question of evidence, Experi- 
ments were made; and the upshot is there is 
not a psychologist to-day who does not hold 
the doctrine of innate ideas, whether he ca//s 
them so or not, substantially as it was held by 
Descartes and Leibnitz. Now the doctrine of 
innate ideas is in general harmony with real- 
ism as opposed to nominalism, Pure mathe 
matics, too, burst out into extraordinary ac- 
tivity; and pure mathematics is a natural 
friend of idealism. Then an exacter analysis 
of the logical question showed that realism 
was the doctrine of modern science. The ad- 
vanced school of Formal Logic found in their 
algebra potent reasons for a conception of 
logic having a general similarity with that of 
Hegel's objective logic. The idea of evolution 
naturally inclined men the same way. Ac- 
cordingly, when Mr. Watson proposes to found 
an idealistic philosophy on the study of the 
three great empiricists of whom our time 











talks, he is taking advantage of a powerful 
current of thought. 

He begins with mathematical reasoning and 
Mill’s views about it. During the last two 
generations the fundamental mathematical 
conceptions have been the object of most exact 
and profound study by the subtlest and exact- 
est mathematicians who ever illuminated the 
world; and those studies have resulted in a 
substantial settlement of opinion among ma- 
thematicians themselves concerning most of 
the questions involved. After this history, it 
is interesting to find that Mill's main conten- 
tions are now regarded by mathematicians as 
attempts to formulate what is definitively ac- 
knowledged to be true. It is not surprising 
that Prof. Watson should be able to show very 
clearly that Mill isin error; and up to a cer- 
tain point he goes on with great success. But 
it soon becomes apparent that he kuows no- 
thing of modern mathematics, and has not 
sufficiently (if at all) studied the analyses by 
modern mathematicians of their own thought. 
He is not aware how much those works do 
toward reconciling idealistic proclivities with 
the spirit of positive science. After the usual 
style of Kantians, he allows the question to be 
confused by not separating geometry as a 
branch of physics from geometry as a branch 
of pure mathematics. He calls no attention 
to the remarkable circumstance that, after 
mathematicians bave deliberately severed their 
moorings to the real world—as in the Theory 
of Functions, for example, which is all about 
\ —1—Iinstead of their bark being tossed upon 
a wild sea of arbitrary hypotheses, as one 
might expect, they reach a certain destination, 
different investigators upon widely different 
lines being led to the same conceptions and to 
concordant results, quite as surely as different 
chemists experimenting upon the same sub- 
stance. Such facts afford comfort to idealists; 
and it will generally be found that modern 
pure mathematicians are as idealistic about 
ideal geometry as they are decidedly empiri- 
cist about physical geometry. 

Nor does Prof. Watson expose, as he should, 
the falsity of the common idea that mathema- 
tics advances by means of demonstrations. No 
doubt demonstrations are more important in 
mathematics thanin most sciences; but, for all 
that, mathematics advances, just as the physi- 
cal sciences do, by observation and generaliza- 
tion. Its observations are, it is true, only ob- 
servations of the mind’s own constructions, 
but they often have that startling quality 
which indicates that they are observations. 
The generalizations are so complex in con- 
struction as not at once to be recognized as ge- 
neralizations. When mathematics is written in 
the style of Euclid, both the observations and 
the generalizations are hidden in the crush of 
demonstrations from student and writer alike. 
But modern mathematicians recognize the 
operations of attentive observation and gene 
ralization as their chief engines, and give 
them due prominence. This at once favors 
the moderately positivist conviction that 
science is the fruit of observation and ge 
neralization, and at the same time the idesl- 
istic belief that the world of ideas is a 
real world, that can be observed and reasoned 
about, and not a world of whimsies. It is really 
high time that those who write about the phi- 
losophy of mathematics should have a familiar 
acquaintance with modern mathematics, and 
should have attended to the reflections cf mo- 
dern mathematicians concerning their own 
science 
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meaning. He denies that there is anything | 
“ occult ” about causation, but in the same 
breath attributes it to an identity which he 
does not make clear, Thus, two bodies at a 
given distance have a given gravitational ac- 
celeration towards one another. If we ask 
why, and are told there is an oecult unity in 
nature producing the uniformity, we can un 
derstand that, especially if the occultness is 
only relative. But when we are told that it is 
because of an identity not occult, we cannot 
say that that is perspicuous. 

In three successive chapters on Biology, its 
relations to Philosophy, and the Philosophy 
of Mind, the question of whether everything 
is to be levelled down to matter or levelled up 
to mind is discussed with great clearness and 
no little force. Tbe idealistic position is ar- 
gued against theschool of Spencer and Huxley 
ina Manner deserving attention. The strong 
hold of idealism to-day lies in reflections upon 
the question of how consciousness came into 
the world. Students of today form their 
opinions on a basis of observed fact. Their 
quarrel with the old ‘ experientialists ” is 
that their own doctrines were not so formed, 
but were the mere expression of their intel 
lectual inclinations. If observed facts lead to 
belief in ghosts, in ghosts they will believe. If 
they lead to the belief in the active reality of 
ideas, in that they will believe. But in ac 
cepting idealism, the older generation of ideal 
ists must not flatter themselves that scientific 
men—and modern philosophers bave upon theit 
hands the stains of the laboratory 
to embrace the notions, the sentiments, and 


are going 


the mode of being which, heretofore acci 
dentally associated with idealism, have their 
home in the theological seminary 


Origines Francaises de UC Architecture Ge 
thique en Italie. Par C. Enlart Paris 
Thorin & Fils. 184. 

UNDER the above title M. Enlart, of the Ecolk 

des Chartes of Paris and the French School of 

Athens and of Rome, has given the first full 

and accurate description of a highly interest 

ing and important group of medieval build 
ings in Italy that have hitherto been, for the 
most part, unknown to modern students of 
architecture 
generally unfrequented by travellers. They 
are more or less apart from ordinary routes, 


These buildings exist in places 


and in some cases in situations so malarious 
as to render them unsafe for more than the 
briefest sojourn. The buildings are not the 
works of native designers; they are tl 
churches of the Cistercian monks, who, during 
the twelfth century, established themselves in 
pumerous bodies throughout Italy, as they did 
in other countries of Europe, carrying wit! 
them the architectural principles and habits 
that had been acquired in their original |} 

The architecture of the early twelfth cent 
in Burgundy, where the Cistercian order arose 
was Romanesque of two main types. The first 
type, of which the great church of Cluny w 
the most conspicuous example, was characte! 
ized by the use of the barrel vault ov 
nave ; while the second adopted 


groin vault, as in the nave of Vevela Bef 
the middle of the twelfth centurv this last tv; 
was modified into a semblance of Gothic t 
introduction of the pointed arch in the vault 
ing and in the principal arcades, asin the we 
known porch that was then added to tt ave 
of Vézelay. 


The Cistercian builders follow 
these types } 
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the simpler pointed barrel-vault construction, 
while their later ones, of which only one im- 
portant monument, the church of Pontigny, 
has survived in Burgundy, followed the type of 
Vézelay, improved by the addition of the groin 
rib that had by this time come into use under 
the influence of the nascent Gothic of the He 
de-France. 

M. Enlart’s descriptions and illustrations of 
the Cistercian churches in Italy, and his de 
tailed comparisons of them with the Burgun 
dian monuments, show clearly that they are 
derived from the Burgundian models. In some 
instances these models have been alaiost exact 
ly copied, as in the case of Fossanova in south 
ern Italy, the nave of which closely resembles 
that of Pontigny. M. Enlart shows further 
that these Cistercian buildings in Italy had 
such influence on the subsequent native archi 
tecture as to justify his thesis of the French 
(.e., Burgundian) origin of the so-called Ita 
lian Gothic. It is instructive, however, to 
notice that the influence of the former native 
architectural traditions, which render the 
pointed architecture of Italy so different from 
the true Gothic of the North, and even from 
the Burgundian pointed style, begin to mani 
fest themselves in these Cistercian monuments 
on Italian soil, The author calls attention to 
this ‘‘facheuse intluence”™ in the otherwise 
tine church of San Golgano near Siena, which 
was begun in the year [218 ; aud he tells us 
that San Golgano determined the stvle of the 
Cathedral of Siena—Fra Vernaccio, Fra Me 
lano, and Fra Mario,* who were successivels 
employed to direct the works, being monks of 
San Golzano—and thus through Siena became 
the prototype of the so-called Tuscan Gethi 
style. This view seems correct The leading 
characteristics of the Tuscan pointed buildings 
largely bear it out The forms of the vault 
ing, the adjustment of supports, and the gene 
ral internal and external arrangements in su 
a church as Sta. Maria Novella, or the Cathe 
lral of Florence, are substantially like thos: 
f the Burgundian Gothi M. Enlart 
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and that it largwely furnished the model for the 
magnificent systems that were, under the par 
ticular favoring conditions of the North, quick- 
ly developed into the Gothic 

Before the Cistercian monks came into Italy 
the two latest and most important of the Lom 
bard Romauesque monuments, the Church of 
S. Ambtrogio of Milan and the Church of 8, 
Michele of Pavia, had been completed.* It is 


nes that they are 





a peculiarity of these bu 
constructed with an alternate system arising 
from the use of one large vault in the nave to 
two smaller ones in the aisles, necessitating an 
alternation of large and small piers. The same 
alternate svstem, which by derivation curs 
in Various subsequent varieties of Romanesque 
ind also in the Gothi s found in some of the 


Cistercian pointed churches of Italy, as in Sar 


Martine, near Vitert This may be, as M 
Enlart supposes, in imitation of the sexpartite 
pointed buildings of the regions ntiguous ¢ 
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History of the American Revolution,’ but 
seemed to Prof. Tyler chronologically inap- 
propriate for that work. Though more lengthy 
than most of the sketches in Prof. Tyler’s 
well-known ‘ History,’ these monographs have 
much of the brevity of their original purpose; 
and they are marked by the same picturesque- 
ness of treatment, the same vivacity of ex- 
pression, and the same felicity of statement 
that characterize the author's larger volumes. 
His ingenuity, as well as his breadth of read- 
Ing, is illustrated, for example, by his substi- 
tuting for any minute criticism of his own 
an estimate of Dwight’s ‘ Conquest of Canaan’ 
written by the sympathetic English poet 
Cowper, in 1788, when an epic in rhymed pen- 
tameter might still hope to find readers not 
wholly weary of that form of composition. 

An exceedingly entertaining bit of writing 
is Prof. Tyler's description of the strenuous 
regimen adopted by Dwight as a student, 
when 
“the ancient superstition touching the pecu- 
liar virtue of early rising was still rampant at 
the college. The students were, indeed, not 
required to be at their morning devotiobs in 
the chapel earlier than half-past five o'clock 
in winter, or than half-past four in summer : 
but young Dwight, unable to sanction by his 
example the sluggish habits thus engendered, 
proudly betook himself from bed every morn- 
ing in time to read and construe, before cha- 
pel, a bundred lines of Homer.” 


No less amusing is his account of the experi- 
ences of Joel Barlow as chaplain in the Revo- 
lutionary army—a chaplaincy not sought out 
of any love for the clerical profession. 

But though Prof. Tyler usually tells his sto- 
ry with a twinkle of his eye and a ready wel- 
come for the humorous—qualities much more 
conspicuous in the two later monographs of this 
volume than in that on Berkeley—he succeeds 
in leaving a distinct impression of the real 
worth of the subjects of his sketches and of 
some of the bases of their claims to permanent 
regard. The kindly idealist, Berkeley, waiting 
three years in vain on his Newport farm for 
governmental aid which never came from Eng- 
land to enable him to begin his desired Ameri- 
can university, yet becoming, in spite of his 
disappointment, the life-long friend and bene- 
factor of such institutions of learning as the 
colonies possessed; the many-sided Dwight, 
impressing his own intense intellectual and re- 
ligious life on the college and the community 
where he labored; the versatile Barlow, hold- 
ing fast during twenty eight years of unusual 
vicissitude to his youthful dream of a poem 
worthily celebrating his native country—all 
stand out as distinct figures on Prof. Tyler’s 
pages. The studies make no pretence of being 
complete biographies, they are not exhaustive 
literary criticisms, but they set forth, ina way 
likely to be helpful to the general reading pub- 
lic, the services of three very dissimilar men 
in the childhood of American letters. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Tyler, or his 
proof-reader, allowed the Connecticut city to 
appear as ‘‘ Middleton” instead of Middletown 
(p. 62); and that in the Latin quotation (p. 88) 
‘** potestes” takes the place of potestas. 





Rhodesia of To-day. A Description of the 
Present Condition and the Prospects of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland. By E. F, 
Knight. Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 
Map. Pp. viii, 151. Svo. 

UNDER the above caption a well-known tra- 

veller gives the impressions received in a jour- 

ney made last year in south Central Africa as 
correspondent of the London Times. His book 
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is primarily for the intending emigrant or in- 
vestor, but it has a wider interest as showing 
very clearly how a vast tract of virgin terri- 
tory is being methodically prepared for civili- 
zation. The promoters of the British South 
Africa Company, or, in other words, the Hon. 
Cecil J. Rhodes, have evidently done every- 
thing possible to make this experiment a suc- 
cess and to develop their possessions, carefully 
safeguarding at once the rights of the natives 
and the interests of shareholders and colonists. 
An elaborate and costly system of administra- 
tion, for instance, has been established in all 
the centres of population, which will do much 
to prevent those lawless deeds of violence so 
frequent when pioneer whites come in contact 
with a weaker race. A mining law has been 
adopted, with the aid of an American expert, 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, iu which ‘‘ many 
improvements and modifications, dictated both 
by American and South African experience, 
have been introduced.” Railway and _tele- 
graph lines are being rapidly built, fifty thou- 
sand mining claims have been registered, and 
a large number of farms have already been 
‘“pegged out.” All the machinery of a coun- 
try inan advanced state of civilization is set 
up and in running order in readiness for the 
coming tide of immigration. 

Mr. Knight passes briefly in review the dif- 
ferent topics on which information is most 
needed. The natives apparently are adapting 
themselves peaceably and contentedly to the 
new order, with the exception, possibly, of 
the military caste, out of which the company, 
however, hopes to make an excellent native 
police and soldiery. The climate of the high 
Veldt, where most of the cultivable and mine- 
ralized land is situated, is ‘‘ undoubtedly 
healthy,” and the fever which haunts the re- 
mainder of the country will disappear before 
occupation and civilization. Matabeleland is 
especially adapted for grazing, Mashonaland 
for agriculture; the fruits and vegetables of 
England growing on the hills, oranges and 
tropical productions in the valleys. There is 
gold in abundance; auriferous reefs are rich 
and extensive, but the alluvial gold has all 
been taken ages ago. A new clue to the mys- 
terious ancient miners is given by the recent 
discovery of a copper coin of the reign of An- 
toninus Pius at the bottom of an ancient shaft 
near Umtali. They were doubtless prevented 
from getting more than the mere surface gold 
by the same difficulty which confronts the 
workman of to-day, the prohibitive cost of 
machinery. Fifty thousand dollars, for in- 
stance, ‘‘has to be paid for the carriage of a 
twenty-stamp battery to the Victoria dis- 
trict.’ The cost of transportation has been 
reduced by two-thirds since the time of Mr. 
Knight's visit, by the extension of the Beira 
railway to within seventy-five miles of the 
principal gold-fields. 

In regard to emigration, he says: ‘‘This is no 
country for the ‘ waster,’ the man of no trade 
and no means,” but to farmers and skilled 
artisans Matabeleland ‘offers a good open- 
ing.” Though Mr. Knight writes almost as if 
he held a brief for the shrewd and energetic 
managing director of the Chartered Company, 
it cannot be doubted that ‘‘ Rhodesia” is a 
land of great promise—promise only, not ful- 
filment yet—and that in securing it for Great 
Britain Mr. Rhodes has displayed a far-sighted 
policy and a genius for organization which 
put him in the front rank of Englishmen of 
the day. 








The Colonial Cavalier. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Illustrated by Harry Edwards. 
New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

The Old Brick Churches of Maryland. By 
Helen West Ridgely. Llustrated by Sophie 
D. B. Stewart. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 

Colonial Days and Dames. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. Illustrated by E. S. Hollo- 
way. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

AGREEABLE and valuable additions to South- 

ern history are the first two books named 

above. The ‘Colonial Cavalier’ is a thought- 
ful, well-planned, orderly study of the do- 


mestic and social life of the cavalier emigrants 


of Virginia and Maryland. It gives to us, 
through the old-time gossip of letters and 
diaries, and the homely details of life and cus- 
toms, a fireside intimacy with old Virginian 
and Maryland life which we have never had 
before. Though written in the simplest lite- 
rary style, it is also in the best style, dignified 
and at the same time humorous and pleasing. 
The author notes in Jefferson’s private ac- 
count-book, under date of July 4, 1776, the day 
of the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the item, ‘‘ For seven pairs of women’s 
gloves, twenty shillings.” ‘‘Even so,” she 
says, ‘‘do great things and small jostle one 
another in this strange world of ours, and a 
woman’s glove lies close to the document 
which changed the fate of nations.” Mrs. 
Goodwin has scanned her authorities with 
discerning care, but she has drawn no one- 
sided conclusions. Especially has she refrained 
from gilding the American cavalier with the 
romance, the imaginary charms, with which 
many of his descendants elect to endow him. 
Life was grander in Virginia than in New 
England, and in some ways it was shabbier. 
The elegance and the shabbiness are both fully 
portrayed here. 

‘The Old Brick Churches of Maryland’ is 
somewhat disappointing to those who are fa- 
miliar with the county and town histories of 
Maryland, for but little historical matter, 
save that already made public in those histo- 
ries, can be found in this new book. The brick 
churches and the chapels-of ease of Anglo- 
Catholic Kent, of Roman Catholic St. Mary’s, 
and Puritan Anne Arundel are, however, all 
faithfuliy enumerated. The term chapel-of 
ease may need explanatiog for some readers. 
There were in Maryland at the time of the Es- 
tablishment thirty-one parishes—each parish 
so large that a church attendant, forced by 
law to attend services, but possibly being at a 
long distance from the house of worship, 
might have to travel all day Saturday to reach 
the meeting-house, and all day Monday to get 
home. To relieve this state of things, chapels 
were built on outlying portions of each parish, 
in which services were held for communicants 
from remote plantations. In no colony was 
such freedom of religion and such protection 
of religion. The privilege, beloved of the 
Puritans, of calling names, was forbidden in 
Maryland. The celebrated ‘‘ Act concerning 
Religion” forbade even the disparaging use of 
the words heretic, schismatic, idolater, Jesuit, 
Papist, priest, Presbyterian, Independent, Lu- 
theran, Baptist, Brownist, Antinomian, Burrow- 
ist, Roundhead, under pain of ten pounds fine. 
So the Quakers also came to thesafe haven and 
built their severely simple meeting-houses. 
The side-lights thrown throughout the book on 
the social developments of this meeting and 
friendly neighboring of the various sects are 
perhaps more interesting than the descriptions 
of the edifices. The score of illustrations are 
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not very happy as counterfeit presentments of 
brick buildings, and are not, on the whole, as 
satisfactory as the more commonplace illus- 
trations, so universal nowadays, obtained 
through the much-abused camera and half- 
tone process, 

‘Colonial Days and Dames’ proves a plea- 
sant successor to Miss Wharton's previous 
book, ‘Through Colonial Doorways. It is a 
cheerful and animated relation of incidents of 
colonial days in America, chiefly in Pennsyl- 
vania, written without much coherence in nar- 
ration or regard for literary shape, yet on 
topics of sufficient genetic affinity to be pro- 
perly gathered into chapters, But little new 
material is disclosed to the reader whois at all 
familiar with the established sources and au- 
thorities for colonial history, but the old ma- 
terials are selected with good taste, and eluci- 
dated with a chatty vivacity which renders 
both the selections and commentary explana- 
tions attractive. The illustrations are also 
tasteful, and the book is pretty to look at, in 
print and binding. 


By J. Wilson 
Black; 


The Post in Grant and Farm. 
Hyde. London: Adam & Charles 
New York: Macmillan. 1S. 

THE author of this little book has long been an 
officer of the post, and has made good use of 
his opportunity to inquire into its early his- 
tory. He goes back to the period when the 
postal service was confined to the forwarding 
of royal despatches, and shows how it came to 
undertake its enlarged functions as a public 
carrier. Early in the reign of James I. a 
patent was issued to Lord Stanhope as master 
of the King’s posts ‘‘as well within the king- 
dom as in parts beyond the seas, within the 
King’s dominions.” Under Charles I., in ac 
cordance with the policy of raising money by 
the sale of offices, another patent was issued, 
creating a master of the posts in foreign 
parts ‘‘out of the Kirg’s dominions.” It 
seems that by this time, although there was 
no authority for carrying the letters of private 
persons by the inland posts, it had become the 
practice of merchants to use the foreign posts 
in forwarding their packets. The fees for this 
service made the office of postmaster a lucra- 
tive one, and, as is still the case under like cir- 
cumstances, he who held it had to fight to keep 
it. Gradually, however, the postmaster for 
foreign parts out of the King’s dominions 
came to monopolize the foreign business, and 
in the process of time the internal posts fell 
under the same management. 

The details of these changes, with the groans 
and complaints of those who had purchased 
their positions only to be presently deprivedof 
them, are told at some length by Mr. Hyde, 
but they have little interest except as showing 
how private enterprise succeeded in creating 
an extensive business under the guise of a Gov- 
ernment monopoly. The revenue received by 
the Crown was insignificant in amount, but the 
profits of the business were very large. In 
deed, it was the gains derived from the car- 
riage of foreign packets that suggested the 
idea of carrying the letters of private persons 
by the inland posts, and in accordance with 
custom the exclusive privilege of conducting 
this business was granted to the postmaster 
It dimly appears that one Thomas Wilkerings 
had most to do with the development of a com 
prebensive postal system, and although he en 
larged the business chiefly for his own gain, 
the public eventually profited 
of carrying the mail that of furnishing post- 
horses soon was added, and as the postmasters 
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had certain rights to impress horses for their 
service, they seem to have found their places 
lucrative. 

Some entertaining incidents of the primitive 
days when the royal mail was carried across 
the Channel by fishermen, and occasionally 
plundered by Dutch and Flemish pirates, have 
been extracted from the old records by Mr 
Hyde; and he has preserved some official records 
of the rate of the posts, their charges, and the 
difficulties arising from the absence of roads 
W ben the business once got fairly under way, 
it must have increased very rapidly, for we are 
told that in 1674 Lord Arlington paid £438,000 
for the privilege of farmiugit. Mr. Hyde has 
certainly gathered together a good deal of re 
condite information; but be exhibits little skill 
in arranging his material, and his book is of 
value chiefly as a collection of annals 


The Chemistry of gether 
with the Principles of General Chemistry 
By R. B. and A, D. Little. New 
York : Howard Lockwood & Co, INH. Pp. 
iv, 517. 

THIS book 

have had large experience in the chemical ex 


Paper-making, t 


Griftin 


is the work of able chemists who 


amination of paper-making materials and pro 
cesses. The first 100 pages are devoted to a 
brief summary of the elementary facts and 
Of this part, the 21 
pages given to theory offer an outline of fun 


principles of chemistry. 


damental principles which is for the most part 
exact, everywhere clear, and will be of much 
advantage to the technical reader. We note, 
the following which 
corrected: ‘‘ Weight . in 
chemistry means about the same as the term 
‘mass’ 
perature are stated to consist in differences in 


however, statements 


should be 
in physics” (p. 4). Differences in tem 
‘**momentum of toe moving molecules ™ instead 
of their kinetic energy (p. 6 
the steam-engine is derived from the blows 


* The power of 


delivered against the pistou by the ‘infinite’ 


number of molecules of * water’ (p. 7). The 
law of Avogadro is called the law of Am 


pere (p. 8’. Energy and force are used as 
equivalent terms (p. 4 

The special part of the book opens with an 
excellent discussion of cellulose and the vari 
ous fibres which have been used or sugyested 
for paper-making, tlustrated by a plate of ad 
mirable micrographs 
Priifung,’ by Dr. W 


classified as: Seed-hairs (cotton 


f fibres from ‘Papier 


Herzberg Phe tibres are 


linen, jute, ete.); those derived from whol 


re 
stems or leaves (straw, esparto, ete.): those de 
rived from wood. Chapter ili. deals with pro 
‘lulose 


cesses for isolating the importance of 


wood fibre claiming all but ten pages 
of the chapter; and the gres 
space is occupied with a thorough treatment 
the details Ipt 


process, 


and modifications of the sulpt 


Chapters on bleaching at 
and loading fol! 


of water receives a haptert 


w, and the important subject 


viii. and ix., covering about 100 pages, describe 
the analytical methods necessary to the paper 
chemist, and the chemical, mechanical. and 


microscopical testit apers. In the last 


x f } 
chapter a’short account Is given of electrolyt 


have been proposed for the 


on of bleaching-liquors: in regard t 


» present time, however, the state 


e art is such as to hold out little proba 


paper-maker’s work 1 sense 


as the recovery of manufac- 
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ture of bisulphite solutions bas already done 
\n appendix contains some useful tables, and 
the rules for spelling and pronouncing chemi 
cal terms adopted by the A. A. A S, to which, 
however, no attention is paid in the spelling 
emploved in the text 

The book is, on the whole, a good exampk 
of what The 
account of methods and processes is careful 


a work of tbis kind should be 
and accurate, and the text nowhere obscure 


although occasional infelicities of expression 


occur, as in the sentence quoted above. One 
does not, however, expect a technical work to 
be a model of English prose, and is thankful if, 
as in the present instance, he can follow tl 

author without appreciable effort, Valuable 
the 


found in almost every chapter 


matter from authors’ own experience ts 


especially 


those on analysis and paper-testing; and the 


whole work is characterized by thoroug 


knowledge, good judgment, and proportion 


’ 


The Saga f Ainyg Clat i isen wi 


reigned over Norway AML to a 


A 
Sephton, M.A. 1 


1000 Translated by J 

don: Nutt New York Macmillan. 18a 
Tue Great Olaf Trvegvason Saga, as Vigfus 
son appropriately called it, has doubtless re 
mained so long untranslated—this is the firs 
English version-—because of the early rend t 
of the * Heimskringla,” which als ntains a 
life of the king Fr some points of view 
this has been a toss. The * Heimskringla’ saga 
is in many ways its inferior, in spite of the pre 
eminent place of that wh work in Old Norse 
literature. It not onlw has in numerous in 
stances an abridged for f episodes loubt 
edly good bistory, ected with the King 











‘ ss Ti 
tical. It has nitted, for stance, all sorts 
of legendary mate ai, s ! is Was Kkeiv t 
spring up about the King in bis great work of 
the nversi Norway to Christianity, 
that ts not found in the soberer narrative of 
the * Heimskringla r Naf of the * Heims 
kringla’ short, is an hist al person; in 
the present saga he has assu lan het and 
superhuman aspect, andis gifted with supe 
natural insight and mira s powers. If we 
aceept \ n's view, the more amplified 
saga is, nevertheless, the earlier He even 
Sees tt ginal full text of Snorri, of 
wl the ‘Heimskringla’ is but an abridg 

aot t has been interlarded, however witt 
many minor sagas and fragments of sagas 


t n the life of the King. from various 


earing Uj 


sources, Kuown and unknown—all additions of 


the thirteenth century was the author 


of the form in which we have it is uncertain 


la all probability it was, like most 


of the long- 


er sagas, a composite growth. Its last reviser 


been Berg who 


Thvera, in 


ssibly have 


abbot at 


SORKESOD 


the north of 


may p 
I 

was made 
5 | 


Iceland, in 132° 


The present translation is, in many ways, an 


excellent one, although, unfort 


inately enough, 
the picturesqueness of diction abundantly cha 
saga has all but ex 


acteristi f the original 


haled in the process of rendition. There is 


somewhere a mean between the pseudo archa 
of the Morris Magnusson translations and 


' 
ism 


this. These authors have evolved a sort of 
pre Early 


Mr 


and made of 


English for the language of their 
to the other ex 
book. An 


archaic feature bas been suffered to remain in 


sagas Sephton has gone 


his a modern 


treme 


the citation of the *‘ Antiquitates Americane,’ 
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published in 1837, as authority for the location 
of Vinland, which in the index is stated to 
have been Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Storm's ‘Studier over Vinlandsreiserne’ (1888) 
and Reeves’s ‘ Wineland the Good’ (1890) have 
disposed of the matter differently. 

The saga, which is beautifully printed and 
attractively bound, is the initial volume of a 
new series of translations from the Old Norse. 
The next to follow is the Fwreyinga Saga, to 
be translated by F. York Powell, Vigfusson’s 
old collaborator in this field and the successor 
of Froude as Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford. 


Sir William Petty: A Study in English Eco- 
nomic Literature. By Wilson Lloyd Bevan, 
M.A., Ph.D. 1894 (Publications of the 
American Economic Association, vol. ix., 
No. 4.) 

FORMALLY, Dr. Bevan’s study is divided into 
an introduction and six chapters. Essentially, 
it consists of three parts, dealing, first, with 
Petty’s life (1623-1687), and bibliographically 
with his writings; second, with his views on 
specific economic topics, as labor, rent, taxa- 
tion; third, with ‘‘ Petty in relation to con- 
temporary England, and his place in economic 
literature.” Lack of care, apparently pro- 
ceeding from lack of time, is the most promi- 
nent characteristic of the whole study; it 
forces itself upon the reader’s attention before 
he has finished the introduction, and evidences 
of it pursue him literally to the last page. In 
the first part, for example, a careful narrative 
of Petty’s checkered and successful career 
might have been made to contribute much to- 
wards the elucidation of the writings subse- 
quently to be discussed. Instead of working 
out such a narrative—no holiday task, to 
be sure—Dr. Bevan reprints in chapter one 
some ‘* materials for Petty’s biography,” viz., 
his curious autobiographic will and Aubrey’s 
sketch of him, both reproduced in part only, 
and appends, in chapter two, a score of ‘illus 
trations and notes on Petty’s life from con- 
temporary sources.” These are scraps collect- 
ed here, there, and every where—some of them 
no doubt scraps of value, but scraps none the 
less. Partial materials for study they may pos- 
sibly be; part of a study they are not. 

The danger of attempting to draw conclu- 
sions from such fragments is well illustrated 
by Dr. Bevan’s own treatment of one of them. 
After mentioning Petty’s invention of double 
writing, he says: 

‘* This invention, like a good many of Petty’s 
later mechanical devices, proved a failure. 
Curiously we find in a letter, written by Sir 
Christopher Wren some years after, a refer- 
ence to a similar machine. Wren, without 
mentioning any name, complained that a 
model of his invention, in a still imperfect con- 
dition, had been seen by chance by a visitor, 
and reproduced. ; The history of Petty’s 
own invention leads us to suspect that he may 
have been the person whom Wren accuses of 
this dishonorable act. From what we know of 
Petty’s insensibility to strict honesty where he 
saw any chance of furthering his own interests, 
we cannot say that he was incapable of such 
an action.” 

This is surely pushing inference rather far. 
Like other English land grabbers in Ireland, 
Petty probably acquired part of his estates 
there, after the Cromwellian settlement, by 
methods not strictly honorable if judged ac- 
cording to our present standards. His answer 
to the charges of corruption brought against 
him in Parliament is not entirely satisfactory. 
But what we know about it—and we know 


very little—scarcely justifies Dr. Bevan’s per- 


sistent insinuations that Petty was generally 
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dishonest, and by no means justifies the unsup- 
ported charge that be was this particularly mean 
thief. As for the history of the invention, it is 
known that Petty’s device for double writing 
was completed prior to December 22, 1647. Sir 
Christopher Wren was then a youth of fifteen 
years and one month, and there is reason for 
believing that up to that time Petty had never 
seen him. 

This specific instance of an argument upon 
insuflicient grounds would not deserve notice 
if it stood alone. But it does not. Another 
example of Dr. Bevan’s hasty way of present- 
ing the results of his study might be taken 
from the last chapter: ‘‘In his will he [Petty] 
again betrays Hobbes’ influence, where his 
words mean that the authority of the state in 
religion is supreme.” The only words in Pet- 
ty’s will, partly printed in chapter one, upon 
which such a construction can be put, are 
these: 


‘*Asfor religion, I die in the profession of that 
faith, and in the practice of such worship as I 
find established by the law of my country [here, 
in the middle of a sentence, Dr. Bevan’s quo- 
tation unexpectedly ends], not being able to 
believe what I myself please, nor to worship 
God better than by doing as I would be done 
unto, and observing the laws of my country, 
and expressing my love and honor to almighty 
God by such signs and tokens as are understood 
to be such by the people with whom I live, God 
knowing my heart even without any at all.” 


Hobbes’s influence is here more evident, one 
must own, if the hurried reader stops with the 
hurried Doctor, half-way through the passage. 

In order, in his second part, to discuss Pet- 
ty’s economic views, Dr. Bevan must first de- 
cide where those views are to be found. <Ac- 
cordingly, he reopens the controversy as to the 
authorship of those famous ‘ Natural and Poli- 
tical Observations upon the Bills of Mortality’ 
whose publication in 1661, under the name of 
Capt. John Graunt, marks the beginning of 
vital statistics, and indeed of all intelligent 
statistical study. Differing from McCulloch, 
Roscher, De Morgan, John, and Cunningham, 
whose ‘‘ view, however plausibly stated, hard- 
ly seems to give adequate weight to contempo- 
rary testimony,” Dr. Bevan assigns the ‘ Ob- 
servations’ to Petty. We cannot enter at 
length into this controversy, which is almost 
as complicated and fully as perverse as the Ba- 
con-Shakspere quarrel, But, in passing, we 
may briefly note one or two reasons for think- 
ing that, had Dr. Bevan examined the case a 
little more carefully, he would have hesitated 
before assigning greater weight to the contem- 
porary testimony for Petty than to that he might 
have found for Graunt. The only contempo- 
rary testimony that Dr. Bevan mentions in fa- 
vor of Petty is that of Evelyn (Diary, 22 
March, 1675) and of Aubrey. Aubrey, how- 
ever, gives two conflicting accounts, of which 
our study finds room to consider the second 
only. In the sketch of Petty’s life which he 
furnished Anthony & Wood, circa 1680, Aubrey 
says that Graunt wrote the ‘ Observations.’ 
But in a supplemental note, added, perhaps, 
after Petty’s death in 1687, he says of Petty: 
‘*The ‘ Observations upon the Bills of Mortali- 
ty’ are really his.” Opposed to this somewhat 
doubtful evidence, there stands, in addition to 
Petty’s own frequent mention of the book as 
Graunt’s, the contemporary testimony of 
Bishop Sprat, historian of the Royal Society; 
of Oldenburg, its secretary; of its committee 
appointed February 12, 1662, to examine 
Graunt’s book; of the Royal Society itself in 
electing Graunt, a tradesman, to membership 
because of bis book; and of the Council of the 
Royal Society, which, on the 20th of June, 1665, 
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during the Plague, ‘‘ ordered, that the ‘ Obser- 
tions upon the Bills of Mortality,’ by Mr. John 
Graunt, be printed by John Martynand James 
Allestry, printers to the Royal Society.” Con- 
cerning all this contemporary testimony tell- 
ing against his position, Dr. Bevan says not a 
word. Nor is there, is his subsequent account 
of the contents of the ‘Observations’ and of 
the further treatment of similar subjects in the 
‘Essays on Political Arithmetick,’ which are 
indisputably by Petty, any indication that Dr. 
Bevan appreciates the superiority of method 
and the greater general sobriety of Graunt’s 
statistical work as compared with Petty’s. 

Petty’s economic notions may be presented 
in either of two ways. On the one hand, since 
each of his pamphlets was directed to a con- 
crete problem or problems, each may be de- 
scribed for itself, and with relation to the 
circumstances out of which it originated. On 
the other hand, the ideas embodied in his 
several pamphlets may be grouped topically. 
The latter method, which Dr. Bevan has chos- 
en to follow in the second part of his study, is 
perhaps the better; it is certainly the more 
difficult of the two. Especially in the case of 
an author like Petty, whose economic writings 
cover a peried of twenty-five years, during 
which his notions underwent considerable mo- 
dification, the collocation of sentences selected 
from various pamphlets, regardless of their 
chronology, cannot fail to be misleading. 
Now Petty’s bibliographical chronology is not 
simple. Some of his writings, for example 
the ‘Treatise of Taxes and Contributions,’ 
1662, and the ‘ Five Essays in Political Arith- 
metick,’ 1687, were published within a few 
months of their composition. Others lay years 
in manuscript before they were printed. Thus 
the ‘Verbum Sapienti,’ written in 1665, was 
printed in 1691Las an appendix to the ‘ Political 
Anatomy of Ireland,’ which was written in 
1672. In like manner the ‘ Political Arithme- 
tick,’ written in 1676, six years before the first of 
Petty’s numerous ‘‘ Essays,’’ was not published 
until 1690, three years after the last of them. 
Of these facts Dr. Bevan takes so little account 
in expounding Petty’s ideas, that bis study 
affords but an imperfect survey of their deve- 
lopment. This is indeed a fault, but to avoid 
it were so difficult that its commission may al- 
most be overlooked. Less excusable are the 
evidences of continued carelessness which mar 
the execution of the second part of the study 
also. For example, in his account of the 
‘Observations’ Dr. Bevan says (p. 49): ‘‘A 
table of mortality by decades, constructed by 
guesswork, is fitly followed by the astounding 
statement that London doubles its population 
in eight years.” The passage of the ‘ Observa- 
tions’ to which reference is here made (sec. 12 
of chapter xi.) runs thus : 

“The next enquiry will be, In how long time 
the City of hestee shall, by the ordinary pro- 
portion of Breeding and dying, double its 
breeding People’ I answer, In about seven 
years, and (Plagues considered) eight. Where- 
fore, since there be 24000 pair of Breeders, 
that is 1g of the whole, it follows, that in 
eight ‘imes eight years [!] the whole people of 
the City shall double, without the access of 
Forreiners.” 

It is unnecessary to examine the third part, 
on ‘Petty’s place in economic literature.” 
The ingenious founder of political arithmetic 
was also an economist of no mean ability. 
Taken all in all, he is perhaps the most im- 
portant English economic writer before Hume, 
and relatively the most neglected. To Dr. 
Bevan he justly seemed ‘‘to merit more atten- 
tion than he has hitherto received.” After 
reading this study, we are of like opinion, 
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Petty still merits more, or at any rate other, 
attention than he has hitherto received. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary. By 
Daniel Dulang Addison. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1894. 


ONE has only to look at the picture of Miss 
Larcom facing the title-page of this volume to 
know that hers was a noble, liberal, and kind- 
ly soul. Many have long been aware of this 
by other means, and these will take the great- 
est pleasure in the biography which her pastor 
has written with unaffected admiration for 
his parishioner and friend. Yet we cannot 
but hope that many others will read the sim- 
ple story, and some of these will certainly be 
led to read Miss Larcom’s various books, it 
may be to discover that there was more music 
in her than she ever got out, and that her 
genial personality was something better than 
its happiest expression either in prose or in 
verse. Mr. Addison has done his work well 
and made a most agreeable and interesting 
book. He has subordinated himself to his sub 
ject in a manner that commends to us his taste 
and modesty. The most obvious lack is that 
of any critical appreciation of Miss Larcom’s 
work. A few pages from her townsman, Pro- 
fessor Woodberry, would here have been a 
notable addition. And, indeed, it is in a let- 
ter to Professor Woodberry that she makes a 
criticism on herself which is admirable for its 
sincere discrimination, though its construc- 
tion is more stern than just if we apply it to 
her better work. She writes: 

‘Most of our modern verse—and [ include 
my own—is too superticially lyrical; the mea- 
sure often mufes the meaning; the thought 
flies off through the sound. In yours, the mu 
sic and the meaning unfeld together; always 
hinting the deeper chords half awakened be- 
neath.” 

But Prof. Woodberry would probably be the 
first to tell us that in her recognition in him of 
possibilities greater than Clough’s perform- 
ance, and her assurance that ‘‘ Milton might 
have been proud to write” some of his pas- 
sages, there was too much of her habitual 
kindness and something of her pride in a new 
Beverly poet. 

If, with the lack of critical appreciation, 
thereis in Mr. Addison’s book something of ex 
cess, it is in its endeavor to turn the late 
adhesion of Miss Larcom to the Episcopal 
Church to some good account for that particu- 
lar schism. Here and there we seem to be 
reading a tract or an extract from a sermon 
But then, too, it should be said that Mr. Ad- 
dison’s Episcopalianism is that of Phillips 
Brooks, as was that of Miss Larcom, the broad- 
est of the broad—the Episcopal Church one 
door of many into the Church Universal. It 
is certain that Miss Larcom never would have 
joined the Episcopal Church, as she did in 
1800, when she was sixty-six years old, if she 
had not seen that church invested with the 
splendor of Phillips Brooks's personality and 
shining with the light of his countenanc: 
Reared in Puritan Congregationalism, she re- 
acted from its narrowness, and found herself 
in sympathy with such minds as F. W. Robert 


son and F.. D. Maurice—even more with the 


latter than with the former, for the trend 

her mind was exceptionally mystical from first 

to last. Tauler and the other mystics were the 
<} } 


purveyors of her spiritual food, She did her 


thinking mainly with her heart. Yet shes 
loved those roots of her own life tha 





the Puritan soil that not even her delig! 





Phillips Brooks's preaching and the warmth of 





his friendship were able to make her an Epis- 
copalian until after many years of her expe 
rience of these things. She hada childish sa 
tisfaction in her new spiritual home once she 
had entered it. 

A chapter of twenty pages covers the period 
of which Miss Larcom wrote so pleasantly in 
‘A New England Girlhood.’ The chapter isa 
good summary of that delightful book, but it 
is no sufficient substitute for it. The sensible 
reader will at once possess himself of that, if 
it is not already known to him. As a factory 
girl at Lowell she saw and was a part of that 
most interesting phase of factory life which 
produced the Lowel! Offering and kindred pub 
lications. There was nothing precocious in her 
literary talent, and her poetry for a long time 
lagged behind her prose, especially that of bet 
journal and letters, which, apparently, was 
much better than that of her more conscious 
literary efforts. They are full of animal 
spirits and rollicking fun, as she describes her 
journey West in 1546, her life on Lookin 
Glass Prairie, her early teaching, which 
was followed by several years of mbined 
study and teaching in an academy of ambi 
tious prospectuses and moderate advantages 
There are intimations of a long-drawn trage 
dy beginning in these years—an engagement 
which went on up to the threshold of the war 
Miss Larcom frankly celebrated the catas 
trophe in one of her best-known poems, ** A 
Loyal Woman's ‘No.’ Her lover held pro 
slavery opinions, and she was always anti 
slavery and abolitionist in her own, with s 
little ‘‘ prejudice against celor” that some 
times she seems to have had a prejudice in its 
favor. 

Coming east again in 1858, she soon after 
became one of the teachers in the Wheaton 
Seminary at Boston, Mass., and there she re- 


mained until 1865, when ill health obliged her 


to give up the position. Her skill in teaching 
must have been considerable, and her inth 
ence on her pupils excellent, but to do literary 


work was the interest and passion of her 
Recognition on this line came to her very slow 





ly. Her ** Hannah Binding Shoes” was p 
ed in the Anicker? é Vaga W 
payment or acknowledgment and w 
knowledge, whereupon she sent it tot 
on, Where it Was again printed and brought 
her the reproach of the A er editor 
as ‘‘s literary thiefess.” She spoke at the t 
most disrespectfully of the poem, which now 
stands, and by good right, in the fore 
her éomplete collection. The first poem that 
brought her into notice Was a ‘* Kansas 
grant Song.” which successfully pet 
a prize offered by t I grant Aid S ty 
In 1859 she tried in v t I s 
a volun f r verse, t ch s \W 
tie for a iCcK \ At X Ss 
must have been I t 
publisher f I \ t i y vi 
, v1 ) S € x t ~ \ 
brosa But Ss ‘ 

p sher who w tak sk s 4 
Ways had to st xx a x side 

yr the a aba a \ y 
Work, ss x ‘ ta ‘ 
the v & Aas} ant w s s sr 

i as a wos 

He rt = W t s 
go to Europe; s . a 

I . s Was re i 

rf e ‘2 was ‘ 

se, and ar g them W t i his sisté 
took the lea s t Whitt st w 
She Was & act x we it 
tual relations grew into something very beauti 





ful. For a long time she showed him her verses 








} 
before printing them, and wl . ired 
her independence he was a little hurt. His in 
fluence upon their thought and form ts not t 
be escaped. They collaborated the making 
of certain s, so that we do not 
know whom t 1 ‘ 
which were many At his death she was as 
tonished at his wealth, and glad to find that 
he had willed her t} py tof t books 
they had made togeth 
Her alliterativ i Vas x allv s 
posed to be a pseudonym, and por AShOU 
aventleman asked her if there wasn't s 
one wh “ te Im I 
Larcom, rdding assu . ‘ 
any of the stuff Lt X 
' Tt ‘ ‘ x 
the sea bad } . 
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Narrow 16mo, Buckram, 75 cents Each, | M A INE CO A ST HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
By Henry A. BEERS | ° 


THE WAYS OF YALE 


In the Consulship of Plancus includes Some 
Changes in College Life, Jubilee Ode— Prolog im 
Himmel, The Thimbles, Chums, Eating-Clubs, 
the Diary of an Undergraduate, Analytical Alge 
bra, Our Own Percival, Biftek aux ( ay 
Amours Passagers, Impressions of a Sub-Fresh- 
man, ete. 


By ANTHONY Hope. 
SPORT ROYAL, 2d Laition. 


** Splendid reading, humor and adventure being 
well mingled.*'—Boston Times. 


A MAN OF MARK, yf) Laition. 


original, piquant, 
as y 4 Times 


* Fanciful and exhilarating . . 
and once in a while even thrilling 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 
Colin's Science of Finance 


Authorized English Edition of Professor 
GusTAV COHN’S 


System der Finanzwissen- 
schaft. 


Translated by Dr. T. B. VEBLEN. Revised and 
approved by the Author. 

The Science of Finance is altogether the most im- 
portant contribution to the theory of Public Finance 
hitherto published from the most modern point of 
view—the point of view of social evolution and social 
solidarity. It brings out, as has never been- done 
before, the essentially economie ground of all fiscal 
institutions It presents, in Professor Cohn’‘s cha- 
racteristically lucid style, the view that the State is 
civilized man’s first need, and that the question of 
public revenue and public expenditure is conse- 
quently a question as to the most effective distribu- 
tion of the social product. It sets forth in detail 
the modern theory according to which equity in 
taxation is not embodied in any definitive ard stati- 
cal norm, but that the norm of equitable taxation 
is a matter of progressive historical development, 
in which the demands of public expediency always 
constitute the dominant factor. 


8vo, 800 pp., cloth. Price, $3.50 net. 


The University of Chicago Press, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rhode Island 


By the Hon. Samvet G. 
$7.50 net. 
JouN Fiske says: ‘' One of the best State histories 
ever written isS. G@ Arnold’s History of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” 


Forwarded on receipt of price by the publishers. 
PRESTON & ROUNDS. Providence, R. 1. 
\ Se RENI—AT NORTH EAST HAR- 

bour, Maine, 


a very desirable cottage, opposite 
the Harbourside Club; tully furnished. Rent mode- 
rate. Apply to 1413 Locust st, Philadelphia. 





History of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations 

1636-1790 
ith edition. 


ARNOLD 2vols 





LANDS at and around CAPE ROSIER and CAS- 
TINE, ME., on this boldest and most beautiful sec- 
tion of Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston 
and the West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly ex- 
posures, fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, 
and fine trees, broad views of mountains and 
islands, extended drives along the shore and 
among the hills, new wharves, and good daily 
connection~ by boat and rail. These lands are 
offered at low prices to persons intending to build 
and occupy. <A very few hundred dollars will buy 
a fine, high shore lot of several acres Several 
tracts of from 20 tc 50 acres are offered at low 
prices. Send for descriptive pamphlet and fur- 
ther details to 

J MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 Stake | Street, Boston. 


Penobscot 
Bay. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER—Several very attrac- 
tive cottages directly on and near the shore at 
Islesboro and the Fox Islands. These cottages are 
very fully and tastefully furnished, contain from 
8 to 12 rooms, command beautiful bay, island, and 
mountain views, and are very convenient to mar- 
kets and steam communication. Rents from 
$175 to 3350 for the season. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Mt. Desert. 


FOR SALE—At moderate prices, several very de- 
sirable tracts of land in some of the most beauti 
ful situations upon the shore of the Island These 
lands vary from 3 to 50 acresin area. Prices from 
$50 an acre upward. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston 


Manchester 
by the Sea. 


FOR SALE—A beautiful tract of 30 acres of shore 
land in this most beautiful and popular of the 
Massachusetts Shore towns. This property com- 
prises a tract of fine wooded highlands and open 
fields, is almost the only undeveloped tract on 
this shore offered for sale or obtainable, and will 
be sold at alow price to an early cash pureha- 
ser, to settle an estate. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


OXFORD MAPS. _ 


By Prof. H. E. OSBORN, LL D. 
Correct to the most recent discoveries. 
8. Schools, Bible-Classes, Colleges. 
Fgypt and Sinal, Palestine, Western Asia, 
Travels 
For commendations and descriptions, send to 
OXFORD MAP PU BL ISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 





Adapted for 


St. Paul’s 


YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 


a gentleman's 


smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co , Successor, Baltimore, Md. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of the Spirit in the 
Modern English Poets. 


By Vipa D. ScuppeEr, formerly Associate 
Professor of English Literature in Wellesley 
College. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Miss Scudder has made a thoughtful. philosophi- 
cal, and eloquent study of the characteristics of the 
poetry of the nineteenth century, to di-cover the 
development of thought on the highest themes, and 


analyzes keenly the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Arnold, Clough, and Browning. 


Russian Rambles. 
By IsaBEL F. HApGoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Thirteen chapters on Russian life, people, and cus- 
toms. These are of special value as being the fruit 
of personal observation by an unusually intelligent 
and fair-minded visitor. 


A Soulless Singer. 
By MARY CATHERINE LEE, author of “A 
Quaker Girl of Nantucket” and ‘In the 
Cheering-Up Business.” 16mo, $1.25 


25. 

A singer with a wonderful voice, but little feeling, 
has varied experiences, and in loving finds her soul. 
The story is toldin a bright, readable manner, and 
is likely to be one of the most popular of the sea- 
son’s novels. 


After=Dinner and Other 


Speeches. 
By Joun D. Lona. 8vo, $1.25. 


This book contains about forty of the thoughtful 
and felicitous speeches which have given Ex-Gov- 
ernor Long of Massachusetts an enviable reputation 
as an orator. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
v1 East 17th Street, New York. 


The Life of Wm. H. Seward. 


“A biographical record of a great man, by a faithful, 
just, and truth-seeking hand, but coming last, as it 
does, isa piece of careful historical work, which cor- 
rects mistakes, explains ambiguities, removes doubts 
in the records which we already have of the great ac- 
tors in the drama of this half century.”—Judge Charles 
C. Nott, United States Court of Claims. 

Three vols., 2100 pages, 117 illustrations. By 
RICK W. SEWARD. Price per vol., cloth, $3.7 
$4.50; half mor., $5.00. 

A Special Discount made from above prices to any 
Public Library, College, School, or to any person con- 
nected with Board of Public Instruction. 





FREDRE- 
; sheep, 


Write for terms. Specimen pages mailed free. 


N. C. MILLER, 14 Thomas St.,_ New York 


GUILLERMO DOBLACHE’S 





” 


** Picarillo 
(natural, unsweetened, unfortified table sher- 
ry), bottled in Port St. Mary’s, Spain, and 
shipped in cases of one dozen bottles each. 
For sale by PARK & TILFORD, New York, and 


all wine merchants. Send for price list. 





MT. DESERT 


[P.O., Seal Harbor], house, furnished, $250; occupied 
prev ious seasons Dy Dartmouth and Hopkins professors; 
has bath-room, with hot and cold water (no pumping 


needed). 
W. ._ M. GRISWOLD, _ Cambridge, , Mass. — 


oR: 'RNISHED HOUSE for the Summer, 
13 rooms; also Cottage, 8 rooms, near Buzzard’s 
Bay, in West Falmouth, — ba _ baad pol $300 and 
$200 respectively. Addres 

140 N. xteenin Be Philadelp ja. 
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AL B 


RHETORIC; Its Theory and Practice. By Austin Pretrs, | HERBART AND THE HE penny By CHarirs Dr 


D.D., late Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, and Henry 


Fink, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Amherst College —12mo0 


pages. $1 25 net 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL; being a Short Sketch of its History fessor of Philosophy in Yale Un cerelty 6 


Allyn GarMo, PhD, President of Swarthmore ( ‘mo. $1.0. net Creat 


317 Educators’ Series 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. By Grorce Trewe|cce Lapp, Pro 


( 


from the Earliest litnes to the Appearance of Waverley By WaLter | 


RaLeiau, University College, Liverpool. 12 mo. 298 pages $1.25 


- | THE ELEMENTS OF — By J. H. Hystor, A.M., ti 


structor in Ethies ir " " there Svo, 470 pages. $ 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. By Novn Brooks. | 


16mo 169 pages = 75 cents net A text book for Civil Government |) A L ABORATORY | gu = FOR Td4E DISSECTION OF THE 
classes. CAT. An Introduction to the Study of \ vy B Farper 
HAM. AM. anlRaceaW Towe: AM i t wn University 
SELECT POEMS OF SYDNEY LANIER. Edited for High Svo 100 pages, 7 plates (Ready Ay 
Schools and Colleges By MorG@an Cav! away, ge, Ph.D., Associate Pro 
fessor of English Philology in the University of Texas. I6mo, 07 pages A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. By Jane Sr 
$1.00 net MA. Profess ff Philosophy Brown I versity . i mores §& 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GeorGrk TrumBucyi Lapp, 


Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages, 21.00 net AN ELESIENTARY HISTORY OF ART. By N. D'Anyy 
An elementary text-book, written by this eminent author expressly for Mrs. Arthur B Areh i seu i ‘ arth t 
High-: chools, Normal Schools, and Seminaries i , ‘ \ ‘ s 
The above-ment are for sa ali < , 
Ser Aostp 


Send for Scribner’s 


DESCRIPTIVE TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AV ENUE, ‘ ‘ 





NEW YORK 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
STANDARD REFERENCE W ORKS. 


NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT SHEM. 


The New Chambers’s 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date 


In ten volumes. 


Cloth. $30.00. Sheep, $40.00. 


Lippincott’s 


Encyclopedia. 
_ une Supplement. 


qualled by any other encyclopedia, either in America or abroad. A Critical Dictionary 


Half morocco, $45 


Biographical Dictionary, 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, and 


I English Literatur and British and Ame 

rican Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. AtvstTIN ALLIBONE, 

LL.D. With Supplement by Joun Foster Kirk, LL.D. The 
entire W \ tal x = His v of ove I htv-tl t 


( , t \ i tavo Vv mes 
Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from = @Joth. &&7 30: sbeep, $42.50: half Russia, $50.00; half ealf, 855.00 
which may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who have half moro Sk 


made the world’s history famous. 
One volume. Large Svo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 


} 


Patent Index, 75 cents additiona 


Worcester’s Dictionary. 


The standard dictionary of the English Language, and so accepte 


the great body of literary men 
Large 4to 
Sheep, $10.00, Half Russia, $12 


Patent Index, 75 cents additional 
Sald bv all Booksellers Specimen Pages of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


Half Russia, $15 


00, Lippincott’s 


Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 18 \ mplete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geog graphical 
nary of the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, 


with recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, 


slands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of 
i by the globe Invaluable to the student, teach banker, merchant, 
rnalist, tiawy 
Large “Vv 
. She $12. Half Russia, $15.00 
bate x nts additional 


COMPANY, Philadelphia. 





Vl1ll 


American Histo 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE 


na 


6 


G.P.Putnam'sSons || 


WRITINGS OF 


REPUBLIC. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
The Works of Alexander Hamilton. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge ivols , octavo, half leather. 


Limited to Ww) tx, printed from type 
reotyped Now out ¢ 


not ste 
f print and very searee. 


BENJATIIN FRANKLIN, 
The Works of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by 
John Bigelow 10 vols octavo, half leather. 
Limited to 600 sets, printed fi 


1 mm type—not ste” 
reotyped Now out of print 


ind very searce 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The Writings of George Washington. 
his Diaries and his Public and Private 


Com 
prising 
Correspondence, including numerous — letters 
and documents now for the 
Edited by Worthington 


vols., octavo, half 


first time printed. 
Ford 14 
Per vol- 


Chauncey 
leather, gilt’ tops 
ume S85. 00 

Limited to ) sets, printed from type not ste 
reotyped Now complete A few sets still re 
main for sale. 


JOHN JAY. 

The Correspondence and Public Papers of 
John Jay. Including all hisimportant writings, 
addresses, and decisions, from 1766 to 1825, to- 
gether with numerous letters to him from Wash 
ington, Hamilton, and others, 
many of which are now printed for the first 


Adains, Jefferson, 
time. Printed from the Jay Papers in the pos 
Edited by Henry P. 
leather, gilt 


session of Hon John Jay. 


Johnston, 4 vols, octavo, half 
tops. Per volume, 5.00 

Limited to sets, printed from tyne—not stereo 
typed. Now complete. A few sets still remain 


for sale 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Papers and his Private 


Compris 
ing his Public Corre 
including numerous letters and docu- 


Edited by 


spondence, 


ments now for the first time printed 


Paul Leicester Ford 10 vols., octavo, half 
leather, gilt tops. Per volume, $5.00 

Limi edto sets, printer d from type not stereo 
typed In course of publication. Volume 6 in 
preparation 

GEORGE MASON. 


he Life and Correspondence of George [Mason 
of Virginia, Edited by Kate Mason Rowland. 
With an Introduction by General Fitzhugh Lee 
With portrait of Mason and far-simile of the 
Bill of Rights 


THOMAS PAINE. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. 
Religious, and Literary 


2 vols... Svo, pp. xv. + 454, 527, 


Political, So 

Collected, 
arranged by Mon 
octavo, half 


£4.00, 


ciological, 
edited, 
eure Daniel Conway 4 vols., 
leather, gilt tops 
In this style Jim 
Also issued in cloth 
course of publication 
in preparation 


and chronologically 


Per volume, 
ited to numbered copies. 
at $2.50 per volume In 

Volume 4 (the final vol.) 


- RUFUS KING. 


The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King. 


Comprising his Letters, Private and Official, his 

Public Documents, and his Speeches — Edited 

by his grandson, Charles Ro King, M.D. 5 vol 

s, octavo, cloth Per volume, *5.00. 

] ted ty 250 sets, printed from type—not stereo 
In course of publication. Volume 3 in 

pre] it t 

R be — y 


27 WEST 23D STREET, N.Y. 





The Nation. 


— 60, No. 





The University Tutorial Series 
NEW BOOKS. 


Edited by A. H. Attcrort, M.A., Oxon., and W. F. 
INTRODUCTION, Text, and Notes, 40 cents. Vocasucary, /nterleaved, 2§ cents 
THE THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL., 70 cents. 


Edited by A. H. Attcrort, M.A., Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A., Lond. Intropvctros, Text, and Notes, 40 cents. A Vocabucary, Interleaved, 25 
cents. A CLOSE TRANSLATION, 25 cents. THe THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL., 70 cents 


CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. G. Pratsrowr, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege Cambridge, and W. F. Masom, M.A Inrropuction, Text, and Notes, 80 cents. A VocaBULARY, 
Interleaved, 25 cents. A CLose TRANSLATION, 50 cents. THe THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL , $1.20. 


OVID.—HEROIDES I., Il., U1., V., VUl., XII. Edited by A. H. Aticrorrt, M.A., 
Oxon., and B J. Haves, M A., Lond. and Camb., Gold Medallist in Classics. InrropuctTion, Text, and 
Nores, 60 cents. Vocasucary, Interleaved, 40 cents. A CLOSE TRANSLATION, 40 cents. THE THREE 
PARTS IN ONE VOL., $1.00 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS VII. 
M.A., Lond. 40 cents. 


XENOPHON.—OECONOISIICUS. Edited by J. THompson, M.A., Camb., and B. J. 
Haves, M A., Lond. and Cambr. IntropuctTion, Text, and Norges, $1.00. VocasuLary, Interleaved, 
25cents. A CLOSE TRANSLATION, 50 cents. THe THREE PARTS IN ONE VOL, $1.50. 


CICERO.—DE AMSlICITIA. 
Masom, M.A., Lond. 
A CLoseé TRANSLATION, 25 cents. 


CICERO. -DE SENECTUTE. 


A Ctosrt TransuaTion. By W. H. BALGarnie, 


Complete Descriptive List of Latin and Greek Classics mailed on application, 


W. B. CLIVE, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ERYBODY SHOULD SEE 
prcen Guide Books 4 of) 
ae 


IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Rich Laces. 


Potnt, Duchesse,and Applique 
Trimming Laces. 
Duchesse, Applique, Renatssance 


and Russian 


Lace Collars. 


NOVELTIES IN MADE-UP LACES. 
EMBROIDERED YOKES. 


FINE LINE OF 
Embroidered Chambray Robes, 
Much below regular prices. 
OSTRICH BOAS, 
PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, 
GLOVES. 


Droadoay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








NOW READY. 


The Trees and Shrubs. With 215 figures by the 
author. 

The Ferns and Evergreens. 
plates by the author. 

The Day Butterflies and Dusk Flyers. 
about 150 new illustrations by the author. 


Ge OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 


With 11 beautiful 


With 


*,* For sale at all bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publisher. 


NATURAL HISTORY 7a T 
ano sporting CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS FOR 
NATURALISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 
gf 2" Send name and address, with 2-cent stamp, 
For BEST LIST OF BOOKS in 


Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, Conchology, 
Geology, Natural History, and Biology, 
Fire Arms and Field Sports, and ‘Travels. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 
Mass. 





Street, Boston, 


18 Arch 


JUST PUBLISHED; 


The Grandee 


A NOVEL. 
By ARMANDO PaLacioO VALDES, Translated from the 
With Preface by EpmMuNpD Gossk. 





Spanish. 


One volume, 12mo._ Price, 50 cents; 


cloth binding, $1.00. | 
GEO. GOTTSBERGER PECK, Publisher 


‘ew York. | 


Paper cover, 


Ky . PENNINGTON 
dine Ss S HOT AIR ENGINE 
Same power as on Motor Cycles. 
Marine and Stationary 
4 HORSE-POWER WEIGHS 
0 LBS. 


Pe 


rz Murray Street, Ne 


DOQOQOQO®DOOO2O’GB\OVHOOODOOQOOOOQOOE, 


German, French or 
Spanis sh 1. ae . be 
te 


“nh wee 





STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


study “ie "Rise nth il’s Practical Linguistry,” latest anc “THOS. KANE & ¢o., . CHICAGO, 
best work of t R S. Rosentha!, author of the ‘*Meister | 
schaft Syster ”" “The most pri actic al Bic in exist | = a aaa = — 





ence Na Part I, Complete books (eithe 

rt and members hi in ou rrespondence schoo 
‘orrections o s, free), $5.00 Explan « Ninth Edition, Scribner's. Half morocco, 
t free. et oe T BOOK CO., CH ICAGO | asnew. Cost $175.’ Will sell for 875. Address 
QOOOOOOUOO OO OOOO OOO OOOO BRITANNICA, 20 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 


\NCYCLOP.EDIA BRITANNICA.— 






Good 
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DIRE 


April 11, 1895] 


7 OUYxS. 


TEN WEEKS ABROAD, 
PRIVATE PARTY, conducted in person by Dr. 


WEBB, for years a resident in Europe, sailing June 22 
bySS ‘ Werra,” via Gibraltar. Mediterranean Line. 
Italy, Capri, Pompett, Pisa, Italian Lak 
Zerm rt, Ci , = ee 


mounix, Grindelwald, 





SOUTHERN SPAIN—Tour B. 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND—Tour C 

For itinerary, address 

MARY KE. WEBB, M.D., Hotel Berkeley, 
Boylston St.. Boston, Mass 


TWO CHARMING FOREIGN TOURS. 


Carefully planned. Under the finest auspices. Offer 
ing uoique opportunities. 

The Evangelist has organized two special tours, with 
distinct design and of limited membership. One stu 
dies the historical development of religious liberty in 
Europe from the days of Calvin, aed is called A Pres 
byterfan Pilgrimaze The other studies church music, 
as illustrated in the cathedrals, churches, and public 
halls of Great Britain and the Continent 

These are trips of a lifetime to any one interested in 
their respective objects They are economically ar 
ranged, but — be comfortable and adequate in their 
managemen 

For full ei ti erip — and Pian ite 1 pamphlets, address 

1E EVANGFLIST, 
33 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Over 6 Weeks, $195. 


OXFORD- Oa SUMMER SCHOOL 
URSION, July, 18905. 

English eae sity Life, Lectures, Famous English 
Schools; London, Oxford, C ambridy . Edinburgh; Glas 
gow, Trossachs, English Lake jn. Side trips to 
Shakespear,’s country, Castles, Ruins, Celebrated Ca 
thedrals, Belgium, Paris, ete. ete. For full particulars 
address ANGULO AMERICAN E XCURSION SOCIETY, 
852 Broadway, New York. 


Tours Departme 4 








EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


Fine Hospial, and all modern advantages 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching and Hunting Trips, National 


Festivals, Music, ete. 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LAND = Pre ae bs r. Larse 
airy, sunny r on is; elevator, elec supertor 
cuisine EX TRSIONS O1 ALL KINDS. X SPECIALTY 
Rest references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica 
ftlon. 


PRIVATE EUROPEAN PARTIES. 
(EIGHTH SEASON 

May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 

29, tour of 64 di J 20, tour of 87 days; Compre 

hensive and deli 1 u 

For descriptive book andr t " address 

Mrs, M. D. FRAZAR & co., 

70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass 


BAKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
Seven personally conducted European Excursions, 37 
days, $170. Including Germany, the Rhine and Swit 
zerland, 50 days, $240. All of Europe, 8350. All ex 

penses paid. FRANK BAKER, #5 Nassau St., New York 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 











In Europe. Seventh season. Senall p arty sails from 
New big May Ll. Tor irs cost $2 to Acdress 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St Mass 





Hotel Victoria—Glion-sur-Montreux, 
1,000 feet above Lake Geneva, near Chillon. Magnifl 
cent view. Frequented by Americans Excellent ta 
ble and service. Fine terrace. Lawn-tennis. Electri 
light, Health resort. 

Reference, W. D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


he Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCDAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


@~ On this Continent, have received 


* HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


. Industrial and Foe 
ag 







<= ons 
“AST COCOA fs absolutely 
sts ie than one cent a Cup 





* 
Their delicious BRE 
pure and soluble, an 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE, 





WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Nation. 


400 Years of 
American History. 


I. A General Review of Four 

Men and Ideas of each Epoch 

Il. A full Narrative, from 1492 to 1892. Ry Prof. J4 
HARRIS Patton, Ph D. 


Centuries, showing the 


By Dr. Joms Lori 


Challenges comparison. Complete in 2 vols. Sv 
Cloth, gilt top. 100 Portraits and Maps. $5.00 


“We take great pleasure in comme De ling it for general 





reading and reference, for use tn ¢ Kes and s Is 
and for all the purps wes of a complete and accurate 
history.”’—New York Observer 

*,* AUB le the Pu lish 


FORDS, HOW ARD \ IULBERT, New Yor 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reprodu 


tions of famous paiutings, 


o- 


sculpture,and architecture 
witb views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14.00% 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at tl 
oe ready. 

Lantern slides made to order fromany of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums sup] 


334 W ash’ nS be. b S| 





led 
eu 


Soule Phetogr arh Co. 


Principal Agencies: New Y« E. P. Dutt x 

hs ; St cag Mi. O'Brien & Sor 204 Wabas 

Philadelphia, J E. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St 
RARE BOOKS 


Portraits, 
Autographs, 
Old Magazines, 
Literary Anaofall Kinds. 


Litera ry 
we 





Lists s it to -rsons interested. Publ a riv 
libraries oles 1. Picking uy f searce t ks 
pecialty We have no iterary ga ‘ , a 
kstore,’ i it ary business s 
i rtal princiy ] i 
} Ww an sell t wes N 
bad d s, but all xz s $ manas 
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Wisconsin,” ete. With four colored Maps. 
pp. xviii, 301. Seventh Edition. Cloth, $1.25. 


Il. The Formation of the Union, 1750- 
1829. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, A.B.. 
Pb.D , Assistant Professor of History in Har- 
vard University, Member of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. author of ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion gto the Study of Federal Government,” 
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ment,” etc. With five oa _ pp. XxX, 
97° ~=6Fifth Edition. Cloth, $1. 
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By WooprRow WILSson, Ph D., LL D.. Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Econo- 
my in Princeton University. author of ‘‘Con- 
gressional Government,” **The State—Ele- 
ments of Historical and Practical Politics,” 
etc. With five colored Maps, pp. xix, 326. 
Fifth Edition. Cloth, $1 25. 


Epoch Maps Illustrating American 
History. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D. 
teen colored Maps. Oblong quarto, 
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Practical Essays on American Gov- 


ernment. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D. 
Cloth gilt top, $1.50. 
“ Dr. Hart demonstrates by this book, as we think no 
one else has so weil demonstrated. the possible close 


connection between academic study and practical 
politics.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


Studies in American Education. 

By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., of Har- 
vard University, author of ‘‘ Epoch Maps,” 
‘* Tetroduction to the Study of Federal Gov- 
ernment,” ete. Crown Svo, $1.25. [Just 
Ready.) 


12mo., 


A History of Greece from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Death of 
Alexander the Great. 


C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., ete. With 


By C. W. 
and full In- 


12 Maps and Plans, Side-Notes, 
‘ex. 12mo. $1.50. 

‘This is the best school history of Greece which has 
appeared in many adav. Nothing of importance has 
been omitted. The book is, moreover, not a mere sum- 
mary of larger histories ; it gives proof of independent 
judgment, and it pas es be yond earlier books in find- 
ing room for the most rec ent information derived from 
archeological discoveries.” — English Historical Review. 


A First History of France. 


By LovisE CREIGHTON, Author of “A First 
History of England,” etc., ete. With nu- 


merous Illustrations and 5 Colored Maps. 


l6mo, $1.25. 
‘We know of no book that puts the history of France 
ncaa and simply | as this. . . . We cannot too hearti- 


ly recommend it.”"-—Churchman, New York 


A First History of Rome. 


By W.S. Ropinson, M.A., Assistant Master 
at W cares College. With Illustrations 
and Maps. i6mo. 366 pages. 80 cents. 


General View of the Political His- 
tory of Europe. 


By Ernest Lavissk, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne. Translated, with the Author’s sanc- 
tion, by CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., Instructor 
in History, Harvard University. 12mo. 200 
pages. With Inde:. $1.25. 
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A Student’s History of England. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. Illustrated 
under the superintendence of Mr. St. JoHN 
Hope, Secretary to the Society of Anti- 
quaries Complete in one volume. With 
378 Illustrations and full Index. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, plain, $3.00. 
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Vol. I. B. c. 55-a. p. 1509. 
trations and Index. $1.20. 


With 173 Ilus- 
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and Index. $1.20. 
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and Index. $1.20. 


English History for Americans. 


By THoMas WENTWORTH HiGGtnson, Author 
of ** Young Folks’ 
States,” etc., and EDWARD CHANNING, As- 
sistant Professor of History ia Harvard 
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ored Maps, Bibliography, a =a = 
Table of Contents, and Index. 12mo., 


A Text-book of English History 
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For Colleges and Schools. By Osmonp ArrRy, 
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Louis XIV.” With 16 Maps and a full In- 
dex. 12mo. $1.50. 


A Short History of England, from 
the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. 


By Cyrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of 
Modern Literature and History. For the 
Use of Middle Forms of Schools. With Ta- 
bles, Plans, Maps, [ndex, ete. Crown 8vo. 
518 pages. $1.50. 


Summary of English 
History 


From the Earliest Times. With 10 Maps and 
full Genealogical Tables. Crown 8vo. 168 
pages. 40 cents. 

The Summary is not intended to supersede, but to be 
used with, some standard history, such as Gardiner’s 
‘* Student’ 's History,” Airy’s “Text-book of English 
History,” etc. Anditis hoped that by its use teacher 
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tional History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. 

By F. C. MontaGus, M.A., Professor of His- 
‘tory, University College, London, late Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
254 pages, $1.25. 


Essays Introductory to the Study 
of English Constitutional His- 
tory. 

By Resident Members of the University of 
‘Oxford. Edited by H—EnryY OFrFLEY WAKE- 
MAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College and 
Tutor of Keble College, and ARTHUR Has- 
SALL, M.A, Student and Tutor of Christ 
Cburch. Crown8vo. $2.25. 


A Handbook in Outline of the Po- 
litical History of England to 1894. 

By the Rt. Hon. A. H. DyKE AcLaNn, M.P., 
‘and CyrIL RANSOME, M.A. Chronologically 


arranged. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 333 
pages, $2.00. 
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